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PREFACE 


THIS  booklet  ban  berii  prepared  •■  •  sUtemcnt  of  I  he 
industrial  iiituation  in  ('aimda  from  the  standpoint  of 
production  and  trade,  for  the  information  of  pt  -.pertive 
importers  of  Canadian  goods  and  of  capitalists  in  other  countries 
seeking  a  profitable  field  for  investment. 

It  is  felt  that  Canada,  as  a  whole,  needs  little  furtlipr 
advertisement,  and  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  country 
to  which  attention  is  directed,  the  less  distinct  is  the  impression 
conveyed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  what  it  believes 
to  be  a  real  need,  'the  Canadian  I.  <Mk  of  Coniitierre  ofTerH  to 
the  public  interested  a  brief  summit. y  of  the  situation  in  each 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  showing  the  extent  of  the  natural 
resources,  tiie  manu'-ictured  products  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  native  industries  in  each,  and  suggesting  lines 
upon  which  the  further  development  of  resources  anil  the 
location  of  new  plants  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

I''  this  connection,  the  Bank  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
any  unfair  discrimination  among  the  Provinces  or  industries 
mentioned.  It  has  also  taken  care  to  obtain  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  information  and  sta  istics  on  the  subject,  although 
it  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  correctness  of  the 
information  obtained. 

The  inadec|uacy  of  any  pamphlet,  limited  to  a  re  •.  ';ihle 
length,  to  cover  the  whole  situation  is  of  course  adn  Ud. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  booklet  is  to  threw  light  fruit  a 
slightly  different  angle  upon  the  resources  aiid  indu:itrial 
activities  of  Canada. 

Requests  for  detailed  information  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Head  Office,  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Toronto; 
to  the  London  (England)  branch,  i  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  il; 
to  The  Agents,  The  Canadian  Hank  of  Commerce,  16  Exchange 
Place,  New  York  City;  or  to  the  other  branchei*  mentioned  on 
page  (>. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  literally  grown  up 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  it  opened  iU  doors  i'.  1867, 
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the  year  of  Confederation,  although  its  original  incorporation 
dates  back  to  1858.  With  headquarters  in  Toronto,  it  has  520 
branches  in  Canada,  including  two  in  the  Yukon,  and  16 
branches  outside  the  Dominion,  including  offices  throughout 
Newfoundland  and  in  London,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Portland  (Oregon),  Mexico  City,  Havana,  Kingston 
(Jamaica),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad) 
and  St.  Pierre  (in  the  French  colony  of  St.  Fierre  et  Miquelon) ; 
it  expects  to  open,  in  the  spring  of  1921,  a  branch  at  Rio  de 
.Janeiro.  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  thus  possesses 
an  extensive  domestic  and  foreign  trade  connection  and  has, 
through  its  Foreign  Department  and  its  local  officials,  a  mass  of 
reliable  information  which  it  will  be  glad  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  importers  or  of  capital  interested  in  industrial  Canada. 


CANADA 


AS  A  PRODUCING  AND  EXPORTING  COUNTRY 


CANADA  is  already  well-known  as  a  "Land  of  Promise," 
attracting  immigrants  at  a  rate  which  rose,  on  the  eve 
of  the  world  war,  to  the  number  of  400,000  annually.  Her 
fertile  soil  and  her  forests,  seas  and  mines  supply  an  increasing 
section  of  the  world  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  these 
natural  resources  are  so  vast  that  the  zenith  of  their  develop- 
ment has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  pioneer  days,  however, 
when  Canada  could  be  regarded  as  a  "Land  of  Production" 
only  in  the  sense  of  producing  raw  materials  (or  at  best,  a  few 
manufactured  articles  for  her  own  use)  have  already  vanished. 
By  1914  the  wave  of  industrial  expansion  had  already  swept 
them  away,  and  the  use  of  more  intensive  methods  in  all 
branches  of  industry  during  the  late  war  enabled  this  country 
to  export  great  quantities  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  stricken 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  munitions  to  the  battlefields 
of  France  and  Belgium.  To-day  Canada  stands  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  for  the  task  of  supplying  the  older 
countries  of  the  world  not  only  with  raw  products,  but  with 
manufactured  articles  of  good  quality  at   a   reasonable  cost. 


Canuia  u  prr- 

Sired  to  rzpurt 
:>«*nd  Manu- 
factured Pru- 
ducU. 


There  are  certain  factors  in  the  economic  system  of  Canada  p^Xar"  .re 
which  tend  to  strengthen  her  position  as  a  producing  country,  tele'cwditi. 
Not  the  least  important  is  her  banking  system.  The  service 
rendered  to  production  by  a  small  number  of  chartered  banks, 
eighteen  in  all,  with  a  total  of  4,6.S9  branches  in  October,  1920, 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  amount  of  credit  easily 
and  quickly  transferable  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  By 
the  temporary  expansion  of  their  note  circulation,  within  limits 
strictly  defined  by  law,  the  banks  are  able  to  finance  the  har- 
vesting of  the  w^estern  grain,  including  the  payment  of  labour, 
and  the  movement  and  distribution  of  the  crops.  Other  seasonal 
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activities  producing  raw  materials  are  financed  by  the  banlcs 
to  a  proportionate  extent. 

A  iwfe  smouat         With  the  increasing  development  of  Canada's  natural 

of  Britiih  and  »  i         •      i  •    i  !•»     i_ 

*■»»'•"  c«pi-  resources,  a  corresponding  expansion  of  her  industrial  life  has, 
IB  c.-*««i«.  jjg  already  indicated,  taken  place,  and  this  has  been  accentuated 
of  late  years  by  the  steady  influx  of  capital  from  abroad.  Im- 
portant industrial  concerns  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  seeking  an  extended  field  elsewhere  have  found  in  Canada 
abundant  raw  materials,  settled  labour'  conditions,  and  an 
unlimited  amount  of  cheap  power  derived  from  hydro-electric 
development.  The  result  has  been  that  British  and  American 
capital  invested  in  branch  indu:itrial  plants  in  Canada  amounts 
to-day  to  nearly  $400,000,000.  In  the  early  days  of  1914,  the 
amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  branch  factories  in 
Canada  was  placed  at  $135,000,000.  A  census  taken  in  May, 
1919,  showed  the  amount  to  be  $265,000,000.  Furthermore, 
it  is  estimated  that  during  1919  more  than  200  plants  were 
erected  or  leased  in  Canada  by  American  manufacturing 
concerns.  Capital  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  is  once 
more  flowing  into  Canada,  which  has  within  the  last  year 
become  the  home  of  a  number  of  large  plants  located  by 
English  capitalists  and  engaged  in  turning  out  the  finished 
products  of  forest  and  mine. 

Cuadiu  These  considerations — the  satisfactory  financing  of  the  pro- 

MUBdiy  Mttb-  duction  and  distribution  of  raw  materials  by  a  system  of  mobile 
credits,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  Canadian  industry  by  some  of 
the  shrewdest  business  concerns  in  the  English-speaking  world 
in  locating  branch  factories  in  Canada — should  be  of  interest  to 
the  importer  abroad.  They  in  fact  show  that  Canadian  indus- 
try, far  from  being  a  sporadic  growth,  has  a  sound  economic 
basis,  and  that  the  importer  can  depend  upon  even  quality  and 
steady  supply  when  he  orders  goods  from  Canadian  factories. 


Cuiada'a 

Annual 

Production. 


Canada  produces  annually  marketable  commodities  of 
all  kinds  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  $5,000,000,000,  cal- 
culated as  follows,  as  against  the  analogous  figures  of  ten  years 
ago:— 


Ten  Yean  Ago  To-day 

(in  UUUoDi  ut  Dollan) 

Field  Crops ij;    385  $1,460 

Orchard  and  Garden 

Crops 32  40 

Livestock 414  1,337 

Animal  Products ....        90  165 

Fishery  Products.  .80  61 

Forest  Products 

(Raw) 171  145 

Mineral  Products 

(Raw) Hi  810 

Manufactures  (Value 
of  Products  minus 
Cost  of  Raw  Mater- 
ials)        564  1,300 


$1,808,000,000       $4,718,000,000 

These  figures  indicate  the  great  increa.se  in  production, 
chiefly  along  industrial  lines,  during  the  last  decade.  After 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  depreciation  of  money  values 
in  recent  years,  the  annual  production  of  1980  is  estimated  to 
be  greater  in  volume  than  that  of  1910  by  at  least  90  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  the  annual  value  of  Canadian  Canada'* 
exports  has  risen  from  $279,000,000  to  $1,239,000,000,  which  ^"'** 
is  equivalent,  after  the  depreciation  in  values  is  considered,  to 
an  increase  in  volume  of  180  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  this  booklet  are  given — 

(1)  A  comparative  statement  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion, trade  and  consumption  of  Canada  in  1910  and  1920; 

(2)  A  comparative  table  of  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  ten  principal  cities  of  Canada  in  1900,  1905, 
1910  and  1917; 

(3)  A  comparative  table  of  the  gross  values  of  the 
industrial  products  of  Canada  in  1905,  1910,  1915  and 
1917; 

(4)  A  comparative  statement  showing  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  Canada  with  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  31st  March, 
1910  and  1920,  respectively;  and 
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(5)  A  classification  of  articles  imported  into  Canada 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  of  Canadian  goods  exported 
abroad,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Slat  March,  1920. 

There  is  a  close  inter-dependence  between  the  volume  of 
Canadian  trade  and  steamship  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
freight.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  war,  a  number  of 
new  steamship  routes  have  been  established,  with  Canadian 
termini  at  Vancouver,  Montreal  (a  summer  port),  and  St.  John 
and  Halifax  (winter  ports).  Chief  among  these  new  services 
are  those  inaugurated  by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  which  has  at  present  some  twenty-five  vessels  engaf;ed 
in  the  carrying  trade.  Five  other  lines  operate  from  Vancouver, 
with  sailings  to  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports,  stopping 
at  Honolulu  and  Suva,  Manila,  Singapore  and  Calcutta,  to 
several  Japanese  ports  and  to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  From 
the  ports  of  Eastern  Canada  there  are  regular  freight  services 
to  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Swansea, 
Manchester,  Leith,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull,  Belfast  and 
Dublin,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  La  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Gibraltar,  Palermo,  Naples 
and  Genoa.  From  time  to  time,  as  cargoes  are  offered,  stops 
are  made  at  other  European  portj  as  for  example  during  the 
summer  season  of  1920  at  Bergen,  Stavenger  and  Christiania 
in  Norway,  Malmo  and  Norrkoping  in  Sweden,  St.  Nazaire 
in  France,  and  Bilbao  and  Seville  in  Spain.  Freight  takes 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  to  reach  Western  European  ports 
from  Canada.  There  are  also  lines  from  Eastern  Canada  to 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  Santiago,  Kingston  (Jamaica), 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario,  to 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  to  South  and  West 
African  ports. 
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The  Provinces  of  Canada 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Land  Area,  3,18^  square  miles.   Population  (1919),  9S,728. 
Resoubces  and  Prodttcts 

The  primary  industry  of  this  Island,  the  smallest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  thickly  populated  Province  in  the 
Dominion,  is  agriculture.  Over  85  per  cent,  of  its  area  is 
devoted  to  various  branches  of  farming,  in  which  80  per  cent, 
of  its  population  is  engaged.  The  total  value  of  farm  property 
is  estimated  at  $62,000,000,  averaging  $3,000  per  farm. 

Field  products  had,  in  1919,  a  marketable  value  of 
$22,067,200,  the  chief  crops  being  hay,  clover,  oats  and  pota- 
toes; for  these  last  two  articles  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
from  abroad,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies. 

The  light  red  loam  of  the  Island  produces  excellent  pastur- 
age, which  accounts  for  the  prime  condition  of  the  live  stock. 
Cattle  in  1919  numbered  125,477  head  and  sheep  114,955. 
The  sheep  are  of  so  fine  a  quality  that  the  meat  commands  a 
premium  of  about  one  per  cent,  per  pound  in  the  markets  of 
New  England  and  Western  Canada;  wool  exports  amounted 
in  1919  to  120,000  pounds,  valued  at  $72,000.  Poultry- 
farming  is,  however,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  live 
stock  industry;  eggs  sold  in  1919  amounted  to  3,250,000  dozens, 
the  production  of  this  article  representing  $16  for  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Island,  as  compared  with  $11  in  19^8.  The  value 
of  all  live  stock  in  1919  aggregated  $12,450,000. 

The  co-operative  marketing  of  agricultural  produce,  which 
oht^iins  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  has 
'wrought  about  a  rapid  development  of  the  dairying  industries. 
In  1919,  the  value  of  factory  products  of  butter  and  cheese 
amounted  to  $1, 069,2.8.5.  Dairy  butler  for  the  same  year  was 
valued  at  $200,000. 
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The  Mcondary  source  of  the  Island's  wealth  is  the  sea- 
fishery,  from  which  a  catch  worth  $1,546,373  was  taken  in 
1919,  consisting  of  lobster,  codfish,  mackerel,  herring,  smelts, 
hake,  oysters  and  clams.  The  annual  pack  of  lobsters  amounts 
to  approximately  8,500,000  pounds.  Oysters,  chiedy  the 
famous  Malpecque,  average  annually  4,000  barrels. 

A  third  important  source  of  revenue  is  making  this  Pro- 
vince increasingly  noted.  Up  to  ten  years  ago,  native  animals, 
such  as  the  fox,  raccoon,  fisher,  otter,  beaver,  muskrat,  mink 
and  marten,  were  valued  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
trappers.  With  the  breeding  of  black  foxes  in  1910,  however, 
a  new  industry,  that  of  fur-farming  was  developed.  In  1910, 
there  wer'3  300  fur  ranches,  selling  .skins  and  live  animals  to 
the  value  of  $1,500,000.  There  are  now,  in  1920,  approxi- 
mately 11,000  pairs  of  black  foxes  on  the  ranches  of  the  Island, 
the  total  value  of  property  and  animals  being  estimated  on  a 
conservative  basis  at  $10,000,000. 

MAmiFACTURES 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1917  was  $5,517,910,  produced  from  534  small  establish- 
ments employing  1.069  managers  and  operatives.  The  chief 
products  are  flour,  potato  starch  and  canned  lobster.  There 
is  also  a  factory  manufacturing  marine  gasoline  engines. 

Export  Trade 

Prince  Edward  Island  exported  in  1919  approximately 
$12,000,000  worth  of  goods,  chiefly  agricultural  and  fishery 
products.  Live  foxes  were  shipped  during  1920  to  Japan  and 
Sweden,  and  to  various  points  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Business  Opportunities 

1.  Dairying  and  poultry  raising  continue  to  have  an 
increasing  demand  for  their  produce;  conditions  are  ideal  here 
for  developing  an  increased  supply. 

2.  Fruit-farming  (especially  the  growing  of  strawberries), 
market-truck  gardening,  and  the  canning  of  these  products 
offer  splendid  prospects,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  temperate  nature  of  the  climate  and  transportation  facilities. 

3.  Fur-farming  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  although 
it  has  already  been  established  on  a  sound  basis. 


4.  Oyater-culture  is  waiting  for  capital  and  the  latest 
■cientific  methods  to  put  it  on  an  efficient  basis.  There  are 
now  some  4,300  acres  of  oyster  beds  under  culture,  a  small  part 
of  the  potential  area. 

Tbanbportation  Faciutibs 

The  Island  is  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  transportation 
by  sea  and  by  land.  Three-quarters  of  its  area  is  within  five 
miles  of  the  railway,  which  is  a  division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  extends  from  Tignish  in  the  northwest 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Island,  with  spurs  to  Souris, 
Gfc  rgetown  and  Murray  River,  a  total  distance  of  879  miles. 

The  terminal  at  Cape  Tormentine,  New  Brunswick, 
recently  enlarged  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a  cost  of 
(3,000,000,  has  improved  the  chief  steamship  connection  be- 
tween the  Island  and  the  mainland,  which  is  supplemented 
by  private  steamship  lines.  Coastal  navigation  is  well  pro- 
vided for  by  smaller  craft,  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  as 
no  part  of  the  Island  is  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  Charlottetown  is  becoming  a 
regular  port  of  call  for  several  trans-Atlantic  liners. 

Capital 
Charlottetown  (population,  14,000). 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 

Land  Ar«a,  11,088  tquare  tnilet.    Population  (1919),  618,761 . 
Rbsoubcks  and  Products 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  comprises,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  Province  so  rich  in  the  products 
of  its  mountains,  valleys  and  coasts,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  the  primary  industry.  In  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada,  however.  Nova  Scotia  may  be  classed 
as  essentially  a  mining  and  metal-working  province. 

Mineral  production,  including  manufactured  products 
and  by-products,  had  in  1010  a  value  of  over  $51,000,000. 
More  than  half  of  this  figure  represents  the  output  of  coal, 
coke  and  their  by-products.  In  1918,  the  output  of  coal 
amounted  to  5,265,404  tons,  valued  at  $86,250,000,  of  which 
219,200  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  This  bi- 
tuminous coal,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  gas  and  for 
steam  purposes,  is  found  in  the  seaboard  areas  of  Cape  Breton 
Island  and  the  northern  part  of  the  mainland,  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Province  covering  1,125  square  miles.  In  1918,  the 
production  of  coke  amounted  to  584,891  short  tons. 

Iron  ore,  found  in  the  northern  part  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  ore  imported  from  New- 
foundland and  smelted  in  Nova  Scotia,  produced  in  1918  pig 
iron  amounting  to  415,808  tons  and  512,377  tons  of  steel  ingots. 
The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  1919  approximated 
$19,000,000. 

Other  minerals  found  in  Nova. Scotia  include  gold  (of 
which  1,279  ounces  were  produced  in  1918  from  the  mines  on 
the  east  coast),  gypsum,  manganese,  antimony,  copper  and 
lead. 

The  second  industry  is  agriculture,  with  farm  products  in 
1919  valued  at  $51,034,000,  the  chief  items  represented  by  this 
figure  being  hay,  potatoes  and  apples.  The  moist  climate  of 
the  Annapolis  Valley  is  particularly  favourable  to  apple- 
growing,  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tree  beyond  that  possible 
in  more  trying  climates.  The  export  market  for  this  fruit  is 
improved  by  the  fact  that  Nova  Scotia  is  nearer  to  European 
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port!  thsn  nny  other  part  of  the  American  continent.  Apple 
production  in  1910  amounted  to  8,000.000  barrels  valued  at 
over  $5,000,000.  Cranberries  are  also  becoming  a  very  paying 
product. 

Nova  Scotia  live  stock,  which  in  1010  included  406.061 
cattle,  60.580  horses  and  261,520  sheep,  has  periodically  fresh 
importations  of  pure-bred  animals  purchased  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Provincial  Government.  The  average  annual 
wool  clip  is  1,000.000  pounds  and  is  of  the  finest  quality  grown 
in  Canada.  Dairying  and  poultry-farming  are  becoming 
increasingly  important,  especially  in  connection  v/ith  British 
and  foreign  trade. 

The  third  main  source  of  revenue  is,  of  course,  the  sea- 
fishery,  which  produced  in  1018  a  marketable  catch,  chiefly 
lobster,  cod  and  herring,  worth,  at  the  point  of  landing. 
H10,750,074;  Lunenburg  alone  has  a  fishing  fleet  of  150  vessels, 
with  an  annual  catch  of  300,000  quintals.  The  estimated 
value  of  fish  and  fish  products  in  1010  was  $14,350,000. 

The  fourth  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  is  lumbering,  th«- 
chief  varieties  of  wood  being  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  birch, 
oak  and  maple.  The  total  value  of  the  forest  production  in 
1010  was  $16,065,000.  About  800,000,000  board  feet  are 
exported  yearly  to  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe. 

Manufactures 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1017  was  $176,360,0*5,  produced  from  2,147  establish- 
ments employing  31,622  managers  and  operatives.  The  chief 
/uanufactured  products  are  steam  engines  and  iron  and  steel 
machinery,  steel  and  wooden  ships,  agricultural  implements, 
pulp  and  paper,  rope,  textiles,  refined  sugar,*  cod  oil,  canned 
fish  and  lobster,  and  dairy  produce.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Nova  Scotia  has  long  been  famous  for  her  wooden  vessels  anc* 
has,  in  recent  years,  developed  an  important  steel  shipbuilding 
industry,  one  yard  alone  being  established  at  a  capital  expendi- 
lare  of  $7,000,000. 

Export  Trade 

Nova  Scotia's  chief  exports  are  fish,  lumber  and  apples: 
lumber  to  the  United  States,  apples  to  Great  Britain,  and  fish 
to  the  United  States  and  the  expanding  markets  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.  The  export  trade  of  Halifax  amounted  for 
the  year  1917  to  $141,582,170. 
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BuHiirnw  OppoRTumriEii 

1.  An  opportunity,  unrivalled  in  Canada,  exists  in  Nova 
Scotia  for  new  induitries  using  iron  and  steel  products.  Since 
the  recent  war  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  plants 
and  in  the  output  of  these  metals  has  occurred.  As  a  result, 
Nova  Scotia  is  now  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  centres  on  the  Continent.  The 
Sydney  plants  claim  that  steel  will  soon  be  produced  there  at 
so  low  a  cost,  owing  tn  the  proximity  of  the  coal-fields,  that  their 
product  will  comf  .e  more  than  favourably  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  low  production 
costs  of  material  required  for  further  manufacture  should  be 
an  incentive  to  metal-working  industries  to  locate  in  this 
Province. 

9.  Lumbering  and  the  pulpwood  industry  look  for  con- 
tinued expansion,  owing  to  the  great  i;xtent  of  timberlaud  and 
the  large  volume  of  water  power  as  yet  undeveloped. 

S.  The  growing  of  orchard  fruits,  dairying  and  poultry- 
farming  offer  possibilities  which  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  Canada's  export  trade. 

4.  Gold  and  gypsum  mining  and  further  development 
of  the  coal-fields  await  capital  interested  in  utilizing  these 
valuable  resources. 

THANSP'.aTATION   FaCILITIIIS 

Nova  Scotia  is  served  by  1,428  miles  of  railway,  chiefly 
the  lines  of  the  Con.idian  National  Railways. 

Halifax,  the  main  winter  port  of  Canada,  has  steamship 
.nnection  with  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  with  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States,  with  Liverpool  (to  which  it  is  616 
miles  nearer  than  New  York)  and  other  British  ports  and  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  South  Africa,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  Canadian  Government  is  spending  on 
the  Halifax  terminals  some  $30,000,000,  which  will  make 
Hnlifax  one  of  the  best  equipped  ports  in  the  world. 

Capital 
fax  (population,  60,000). 

Otiibh  CniEF  Cities 

Sydney  (25,000). 
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III. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Lond  Area,  87,911  ttquare  milen.   Population  (1919).  868,760. 

Resourcu  and  Producth 

The  three  chief  industries  of  New  Bounswick  are  agri- 
culture, lumbering  and  fishing. 

The  total  value  of  field  crops  in  this  Province  in  1010  wae 
$52,834,000.  consisting  chiefly  of  oats,  turnips,  potatoes  and 
hay.  The  climate  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
root  crops,  turnips  yielding  an  annual  average  of  350  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  potatoes  118  bushels.  The  annual  yield  of 
potatoes  approximates  10,000,000  busheLs.  Horticulture,  es- 
pecially the  growing  of  apples  and  strawberries,  is  coming  into 
prominence  as  a  paying  industry,  owing  to  the  marketing  of 
the  apple  crop  by  a  co-operative  system  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  New  Brunswick  strawberries,  which  ripe-i  later 
than  those  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  United  States. 

Live  stock  in  1010  was  valued  at  $37,489,608  and  consisted 
of  365,092  cattle,  77,888  horses.  4H.745  sheep  and  101.039 
swine.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
pure-bred  stock  is  periodically  imported,  especially  in  the  case 
of  milch  cattle  and  sheep.  The  marked  success  of  the  central 
creameries  (with  cheese  production  in  1919  worth  $347,772 
and  butter  worth  $504,002)  has  led  to  greater  attention  being 
paid  to  dairy  cattle.  Sheep-raising  is  on  the  increase,  both 
for  general  farming  and  for  extensive  holdings  in  rolling  country 
not  profitable  for  crop  cultivation.  Bee-keeping  is  becoming 
still  another  important  industry,  the  wild  flora  of  N<?w  Bruns- 
wick affording  Kcellent  material;  the  value  of  honey  produced 
in  1919  amoii    led  to  over  .'^7.7,000. 

The  lumbering  industry  has  available  over  9.000,000  acres 
of  timberland.  consisting  of  spruce,  pine  and  hardwood,  of 
which  6.500.000  arc  at  present  under  license.  The  output  of 
lumber  in  1918  was  valued  at  $12,189,312,  including  a  cut  of 
439.62.5.000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  2.810  cords  of  pulpwood. 

The  sea-fisheries  employ  some  20.000  people,  with  a  catch  in 
1918  worth,  at  the  point  of  landing,  $4,241,773.  and  consisting 
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chiefly  of  MrdiiiM  (youog  herring),  lobster  and  cod.  Th« 
inUnd  fiiheriet  produce  •  floe  catch  ol  trout,  Mimon,  pickerd 
and  bau. 

A  fourth  tourre  of  profit  is  the  mines,  which  produced  in 
1918  an  output  valued  at  $t.lll.818,  coutitting  chiefly  of  coal. 
The  coal-field*  cover  118  square  miles  and  are  estimated  to 
contain  151,000,000  metric  tons  of  bituminous  coal;  a  small 
part  only  of  this  is  at  present  worked,  the  output  in  1018  being 
230,1 17  tons.  A  certain  amount  of  iron  and  copper  is  at  present 
mined.  Non-metallic  deposits  include  shale  oil,  gas,  building 
stone,  gypsum  and  clay. 

MAKurACTvnrs 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1917  was  $88,417,488,  produced  from  1,483  establish- 
ments employing  81,858  managers  and  operatives;  the  chief 
manufacture  '  products  are  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  furniture, 
cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  canned  fish  and 
lobster,  and  dairy  products. 

ExpoBT  Tbads 

New  Brunswick's  chief  exports  are  fresh  and  canned  fish 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  which  latter  country 
are  also  sent  turnips,  lumber  and  an  annual  average  of  ISA.OOO 
cords  of  pulpwood  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The  export  trade 
of  the  port  of  St.  John  amounted,  for  the  year  1019,  to 
$149,988,187. 

BvBINBHd   OpPOBTUNITIBH 

1.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  offers  many  opportuni- 
ties, owing  to  the  quantity  of  timber  available  and  the  amount 
cf  water  power  capable  of  development. 

2.  A-^icultural  pursuits  that  show  increasing  profit,  due 
io  a  rising  demand,  are  horse-raising,  wool-growing,  dairying, 
fruit-farming  and  bee-keeping. 

S.  The  developme..  *  of  the  bituminous  coal,  shale  oil  and 
water  power  resources  would  go  far  towards  making  New 
Brunswick  a  very  important  manufacturing  Province. 

Tbansportation  Faciuties 

With  over  3,000  miles  of  railway  and  many  large  and 
navigable  rivers.  New  Brunswick  is  particularly  well  (.quipped 
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with  mrniM  of  trantportaHoo.  Ht.  John,  the  natural  dUtrihii- 
ting  point  for  the  Mftritimt  frovincei,  it  •  winter  and  tuuituer 
port  with  iteamship  eervice.  for  pauenRen  and  freight,  to 
Liverpool  and  other  Britiih  porta,  to  the  Atlantic  porta  of  the 
Juited  Statee  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  pre-war  lervice 
to  Continental  Europe.  Houth  Afrira  and  Auitralia  ia  gradually 
being  reaumed. 

Capital 

Fredericton  (population.  8,000). 

Other  CniEr  Citirh 
St.  John  (60.000);  Moncton  (10.000). 
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IV. 
QUEBEC 

Land  Area,  690.865  square  miles.    Population  {1919),  2,326,628. 
Resources  and  Products 

Quebec,  the  largest  Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
derives  its  wealth  chiefly  from  agricultural  and  forest  products. 
Since  its  manufacture  of  pulpwood,  with  plant  capitalized  at 
over  $101,000,000,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Province, 
and  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
world's  markets,  forest  products  may  be  specified  as  the  dis- 
tinctive output  of  Quebec. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  some  145,000,000  acres  of 
standing  timber  in  this  Province,  consisting  of  spruce,  balsam 
fir,  white  pine  and  hardwood,  of  which  45,000,000  acres  are 
at  present  under  license.  The  annual  cut  approximates  one 
billion  board  feet;  its  value  in  1919  was  $20,916,604.  While 
the  hardwrad  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soft  varieties 
are  reserved  for  wood-working  purposes,  the  greater  part  of 
the  cut  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The 
value  of  wood  pulp  produced  in  1919  was  $18,746,479,  and  of 
paper  and  kindred  products  $32,959,304,  making  a  total  pro- 
duction worth  $51,705,783.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
conserve  these  valuable  resources  by  adequate  protection 
against  forest  fires  and  by  the  planting  of  young  trees,  the 
lead  ng  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  interesting  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  establishing  tree  nurseries.  The  increased 
demand  for  paper,  especially  for  newsprint,  and  the  importance 
of  Quebec  as  a  centre  of  supply,  have  made  conservation  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

Agriculture,  in  which  over  half  of  the  population  is  engaged, 
has  made  great  progress  in  Quebec,  especially  since  the  need 
of  increased  production  of  food-stuffs  during  the  late  war  stimu- 
lated this  industry.  The  total  value  of  field  crops  grown  in 
1919,  was  .$307,944,000,  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  yield  in  1914.  The  increase  in  the  growing  of  wheat  during 
the  war  period  was  very  noticeable,  (5,308,000  bushels  being 
produced  in  1918,  as  against  1,411,000  bushels  in  1915.  The 
growing  of  apples,  plums,  melons  and  tomatoes  and  the  culti- 
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vation  of  a  very  profitable  tobacco  crop  (valued  in  1918  at 
$7,360,914)  are  important  branches  of  agriculture  in  this 
Province.  The  average  annual  cut  of  hay  is  about  6,500,000 
tons.  Quebec,  it  may  also  be  noted,  produces  more  than  half 
the  total  maple  sugar  output  of  Canada,  with  its  yearly  value 
estimated  at  $2,100,000. 

The  value  of  live  stock,  during  the  period  1914  to  1918, 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  in  1918  amounted  to  $252,445,000; 
the  items  include  463,902  horses,  2.269,644  cattle  and  1,007,425 
sheep.  French-Canadian  horses  are  in  good  demand  owing  to 
the  purity  of  the  breed. 

Dairy  products  in  1918  were  worth  861,378,000;  the  quality 
of  Quebec  butter  and  cheese  is  excellent  and  commands  a  good 
market  abroad. 

The  third  industry  is  mining,  with  a  production  in  1919 
worth  $20,701,005.  The  chief  item  is  asbestos,  the  1919  output 
of  mineral  fibre  having  a  value  of  $10,932,189.  Quebec  pro- 
duces 80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  asbestos.  Other 
mineral  deposits  include  copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  graphite, 
molybdenite,  mica  and  building  stone. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  fishing  and  trapping  industries.  The 
catch  of  the  deep  water  and  inland  fisheries  in  1918  was  valued 
at  $3,414,378 — or,  including  fish  products,  $4,568,94:/. 

Mani'factuhbs 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1917,  by  10,042  establishments  employing  214,536  mana- 
gers and  operatives  was  $830,614,029,  of  which  $493,727,258 
represented  the  output  of  Montreal  alone.  The  chief 
manufactured  products  are  pulp  and  paper,  furniture,  machin- 
ery and  implements,  railway  cars,  ships  and  boats,  cotton  and 
woollen  textiles,  knitted  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  asbes- 
tos products,  Portland  cement,  chemicals,  tobacco,  refined 
sugar,  canned  goods,  flour  and  dairy  products. 

Export  Trade 

Quebec's  chief  exports  are  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  to 
Great  Britain,  Continental  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
South  America;  dairy  produce,  cattle,  refined  sugar,  cement, 
asbestos  and  maple  sugar,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  The 
export  trade  of  Montreal  amounted  in  1918  to  $729,183,000, 
the    value    of   exports    being   $524,365,000   and   of    imports 
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$204,818,000.  In  the  amount  of  its  harbour  trade  Montreal 
3tanda  seventh  in  the  list  of  the  world's  ports,  and  sixth  in  the 
value  of  exports  alone. 

Business  Oppobtunities 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  water  power  (some  925,000 
h.p.)  already  available  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  industrial  use, 
as  well  as  the  prospect  of  over  800,000  more  horsepower  being 
developed  in  the  near  future.  This  power  is  sold  at  a  figure 
greatly  below  that  of  fuel,  a  consideration  of  prime  importance 
to  the  manufacturer. 

1.  Industries  requiring  lumber  and  minerals  are  offered 
an  exceptional  opportunity  in  this  Province,  not  only  of  ob- 
taining raw  materials  for  manufacture  but  also  of  supplying 
the  most  important  markets  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  these  markets,  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  number  of  available  factor>'  sites  on  the  railway 
near  the  international  border. 

2.  Although  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  well  estab- 
lished here,  new  concerns  are  constantly  being  formed,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  field  still  open  for  further  investment  of 
capital. 

3.  The  further  development  of  water  power  and  the 
utilization  of  mineral  resources,  such  as  iron  and  structural 
materials,  offer  good  opportunities  for  investment.  In  the 
last  few  years,  entirely  new  towns  have  sprung  up  where  these 
resources  have  been  developed. 

4.  Agricultural  industries,  such  as  bee-keeping,  sheep- 
farming,  horse-raising  and  dairying  have  an  increasing  market 
for  their  products.  The  recent  survey  of  Northern  Quebec 
has  opened  up  for  colonization  purposes  some  7,500,000  acres 
suitable  for  general  farming. 

Transportation  Facilities 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  4,354  miles  of  railway,  almost 
a  thousand  lines  of  electric  lines,  and  the  great  waterways  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  also  350  miles 
of  first-class  motor  highways  and  2,600  miles  of  road  between 
farms  and  market  centres  improved  under  the  very  progressive 
highway  policy  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
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The  port  of  Montreal  has  unique  facilities  for  the  storage 
and  shipping  of  grain,  oil  and  asphalt,  and  is  admirably  equip- 
ped with  public  warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants.  In  1919 
the  ni  Tiber  of  vessels  arriving  in  port  was  786,  of  which  702 
were  trans-Atlantic  liners.  The  tonnage  docking  in  1919 
amounted  to  2,179,280.  as  against  1,933,482  in  1918 

Capital 

Quebec  (population,  115,000) 

Otheb  Chief  Cities 

Montreal   (707,000);   Hull   (28,000);  Verdun   (28,000);   Three 
Rivers  (25,000) ;  Sherbrooke  (23,000);  Westmount  (20,000). 
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V. 
ONTARIO 

Land  Area,  365,880  square  miles.  Population  (1919),  2,820,909. 

Resourcbs  and  Pboducts 

Of  all  the  Provinces  in  Canada  Ontario  has  the  largest 
population,  the  greatest  number  of  industrial  centres,  and  the 
most  valuable  manufactured  output.  Its  natural  resources, 
however,  are  still  more  important  than  its  factory  articles  and 
consist  jaainly  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  lumbering  and 
mining. 

On  the  14,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  the  size  of 
the  average  farm  is  estimated  at  140  acres,  with  an  average 
value  of  $9,700.  The  field  crops  grown  in  Ontario  in  1919 
had  a  value  of  $373,507,000  and  included,  in  order  of  commercial 
importance,  oats,  turnips,  fall  and  spring  wheat,  potatoes,  barley 
and  sugar-beets.  The  climate  of  Southern  Ontario  is  favour- 
able to  the  growing  of  every  sort  of  grain  and  root  crop  and 
all  fruits  (including  peaches  and  grapes)  which  can  be  produced 
in  the  northern  temperate  zone.  The  Niagara  District,  with 
its  rich  soil  and  warm  summers  produces  yield  of  fruit  which 
is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of  labo"  .  The  average  annual 
value  of  the  fruit  crop  for  the  w^  ^  Province  is  $20,100,000, 
including  apples  ($12,500,000),  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  small  fruits,  all  of  which  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  Central  Canada,  particularly  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
Ontario  is  also  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  flax  fibre  industry; 
over  25,000  acres  are  sown  to  flax  and  forty  mills  are  in  opera- 
tion. The  yield  per  acre  on  well-cultivated  soil  is  as  high  as 
500  pounds  of  fibre  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  bushels  of 
seed;  a  large  market  for  this  flaxseed  is  opening  up  in  Ireland. 
South-western  Ontario  is  also  an  important  tobacco-growing 
centre. 

Live  stock  in  1919  included  2,!)27,191  cattle,  719,569 
horses,  1,101,740  sheep,  1,695,487  swine  and  11,705,809  poultry. 
The  value  of  animals  sold  or  slaughtered  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June,  1918,  amounted  to  $126,742,038.  The 
breed  of  Ontario  live  stork  is  remarkably  pure,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  building  up  of  a  very  important  export  trade  in  breeding 
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animals  to  the  United  States  and  the  newer  Provinces.  Ontario 
hogs,  fed  on  dairy  by-products,  supply  a  much  finer  bacon  than 
can  be  obtained  from  corn-fed  animals,  and  are  in  great  demand. 
The  yearly  output  from  five  Toronto  pork-packing  and  bacon- 
curing  establishments  alone  is  estimated  to  have  a  value  of 
$60,000,000. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Ontario  farming  is  the  widespread 
activity  in  dairying  operations.  Over  half  the  cheese  made  in 
Canada  comes  from  Ontario.  The  total  value  of  all  dairy 
products,  including  cheese,  butter  and  condensed  and  pow- 
dered milk,  amounted  in  1019  to  $80,274,000. 

The  second  industry  in  Ontario  is  that  concerned  with  the 
utilization  of  forest  products.  Less  than  a  sixth  of  the  vast 
forest  area  of  the  Province,  aggregating  about  166,000,000 
acres,  is  under  license.  Standing  timber  includes,  as  main 
varieties,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce  and  hardwood;  the  cut  in 
1918  was  valued  at  $33,165,137,  and  included  .'J38,563  cords 
of  pulpwood  and  some  2,000,000  railway  ties,  beside  a  large 
quantity  of  wood  used  for  structural  purposes.  The  total 
amount  of  pulpwood  growing  in  Northern  Ontario  is  estimated 
at  288,000,000  cords. 

The  lake  and  river  fisheries  of  Ontario  are  the  most  valuable 
inland  fisheries  in  Canada.  Fish  and  fish  products  marketed 
in  1918  had  a  value  of  $3,175,104. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  great  mine  fields,  as  yet  only  partly 
developed,  north  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
non-metallic  deposits  found  elsewhere  in  the  Province.  Min- 
eral production  during  191;)  had  a  value  of  $54,245,679,  which 
increased  rapidly  during  the  late  war,  until  in  1918  it  had  a 
value  of  $80,308,972.  Thia  included  the  year's  production  of 
45,886  tons  of  nickel  and  23,483  tons  of  copper  from  1,559,892 
tons  of  nickel-copper  ore,  having  an  aggregate  value  of 
$36,000,000,  as  well  as  silver  amounting  to  $17,415,882,  go'a 
worth  $8,502,480  and  non-metallic  minerals  such  as  graphite, 
petroleum,  gas  and  structural  materials.  In  1919,  '.  the 
burden  of  munition-making  removed,  the  output  sank  to  tne  pre- 
war level,  and  amounted  in  value  to  $57,482,113.  The  mineral 
area  is,  however,  capable  of  much  greater  production.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Sudbury  m.des  are  the  world's  chief 
source  of  supply  of  nickel-copper  ore. 
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MANCFACTUaBS 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1017,  by  14.381  establishments  employing  334,418 
managers  and  operatives,  was  $1,583,738,655  (more  than  half 
the  value  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  Canada),  of  which 
$456,850,198  represented  the  output  of  Toronto  alone,  and 
$16t',506,406  the  output  of  Hamilton.  Beside  these  two  cities 
there  are  a  score  or  more  important  manufacturing  centres. 
Capital  invested  in  plant  at  the  present  time  exceeds 
$1,336,000,000.  The  chief  products  are  pulp  and  paper,  furni- 
ture and  furnishings,  textiles,  rubber  and  leather  goods,  clay 
and  cement  products,  iron  and  steel  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  of  all  kinds  (including  carriages,  agricultural 
implements  and  motor  vehicles),  musical  instruments  and  food- 
stuffs, including  cereal  and  animal  products.  Ontario  is  the 
centre  of  the  Canadian  motor  industry. 

Export  Trade 
Exports  from  Ontario  abroad  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
31st  March,  1920,  amounted  in  value  to  $23,780,285,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  export  trade  of  $288,788,185  to  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Her  chief  exports  abroad  are  lumber  (white  and  red  pine, 
spruce  and  birch),  apples,  prime  lean  bacon  and  cheese  to 
Great  Britain,  and  pulpwood,  pulp  and  paper,  motor  cars  and 
pure-bred  live  stock  to  the  United  States,  and  manufactured 
goods  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Business  Opportunities 
The  present  cheap  rates  for  light  and  power  derived  from 
hydro-electric  sources  and  the  possible  development  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  electrical  process  of  smelting  iron  ore  offer  singular 
opportunities  for  the  location  of  industrial  plants.  The  amount 
of  hydro-energy  already  available  is  985,000  horsepower,  with 
over  450,000  more  horsepower  in  the  process  of  development. 
At  present  230  urban  municipalities  and  townships  and  a  large 
number  of  plants,  chiefly  pulp  and  paper  mills,  are  served  with 
this  cheap  light  and  power. 

1.  Industries  using  hardwood,  metals  and  mineral 
deposits  for  structural  purposes  of  all  kinds  have  at  hand  an 
ample  supply  of  raw  materials,  are  able  to  manufacture  them 
at  a  favourable  operating  cost,  and  are  assured  of  a  ready 
domestic  and  foreign  market. 
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i.  Opportunity  still  exists  for  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  vast  forest  resources 
of  the  latest  addition  to  the  Province,  the  District  of  Patricia, 
are  as  yet  untouched. 

3.  Development  of  the  rich  minefields  of  Northern 
Ontario  has  hardly  more  than  begun. 

4.  Agriculture,  always  a  profitable  industry  in  this 
Province,  has  a  decidedly  bright  prospect  for  the  future. 
Radial  railways,  hydro-electric  lighting,  co-operative  markets, 
good  roads  and  motor  cars  have  already  improved  agricultural 
fonditions  in  Old  Ontario  and  may  be  expected  at  no  distant 
date  to  effect  the  same  results  in  the  great  clay-belt  north  of 
the  mining  area,  now  opening  up  to  settlers,  which  consists  of 
uo  less  than  16,000,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  land,  especi- 
ally suitable  for  the  growing  of  cereals.  Even  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ontario,  farming  has  a  constantly  widening  outlook 
and  offers  profit  to  any  capital  invested  in  improved  methods 
of  fruit  and  sugar-beet  growing,  nursery  and  greenhouse 
gardening,  dairying  and  live  stock  farming. 

Transportation  F\ciuties 

Ontario  has  a  combination  of  land  and  water  transporta- 
tion facilities  unrivalled  on  the  Continent.  The  Great  Lakes 
system  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  form  a  waterway,  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Montreal,  of  1,223  miles,  and  provide  a  cheap 
method  of  transportation  westward  to  the  border  of  the  prairie 
country,  and  eastward  to  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
with  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Provincial  Highway 
System  consists  of  1,800  miles  of  improved  roads.  Railways 
extend  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ontario,  with 
lines  covering  11,057  miles. 

Capital 
Toronto  (population,  499,000). 

Other  Chief  Cities 

Ottawa  (Capital  of  the  Dominion,  108,000);  Hamilton 
(108,000);  London  (59,000);  Brantford  (33,000);  Windsor 
(32,000);  Kingston  (24,000);  Peterborough  (22,000);  Sault  Stc. 
Marie  (22.000);  Kitchener  (21,000);  Fort  WilliMm  f20,000). 
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VI. 
MANITOBA 

Land  Area,  »31,996  tquare  miUt.  Population  (1919),  618,908. 
Rbsourcbb  and  Products 

The  basic  industry  of  Manitoba  is  agriculture.  The 
Province  early  became  famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  its  hard 
wheat,  which  has  since  carried  off  many  first  prizes  at  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  open  to  dll  countries,  held  in  the  United 
States.  Fertility  of  soil  and  dryness  of  climate  have  in  fact 
made  Manitoba  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent for  field  crops.  The  yield  of  1919  had  a  value  of 
$162,468,200,  including  $78,706,000  for  the  value  of  the  spring 
wheat  harvested.  During  the  period  of  ten  years,  1910-1919, 
inclusive,  the  yearly  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  principal 
grains  has  been  as  follows:  wheat,  17.0  bushels  to  the  acre; 
oats,  86.5  bushels;  barley,  25.7;  flax,  10.9.  The  record  harvest 
of  1915  showed  an  average  of  26.4  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
An  increasing  area  is  being  sown  to  fall  rye,  potatoes,  turnips, 
fodder  corn,  hay  and  clover. 

Live  stock  thrives  here,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
pasture  and  the  heavy  yield  of  fodder  crops,  and  is  wintered 
in  the  open  to  an  extent  that  would  be  impossible  in  a  damp 
climate.  In  1919  there  were  379,356  horses,  781,771  cattle, 
167,170  hneep  and  281,542  swine.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  and  the  amount 
of  dairy  produce;  this  latter  had  in  1918  a  value  of  $7,393,534, 
and  in  1919  of  $16,789,925,  creamery  butter  being  the  chief 
item.  The  raising  of  sheep  and  hogs  and  fruit-growing  are 
also  on  the  increase,  particularly  in  connection  with  general 
or  mixed  farming,  which  is  now  considered,  on  the  whole,  more 
profitable  than  the  following  of  any  one  special  branch  of 
agriculture. 

The  forest  and  water  resources  of  Manitoba,  found  side 
by  side  in  the  great  northern  expanses  of  the  Province,  have 
as  yet  been  utilized  to  only  a  very  slight  degree.  The  value  of 
spruce,  pine,  tamarack  and  other  timber  cut  in  1918  amounted 
to  «1, 240, 052,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  potential 
supply.     The  lakes  and  rivers  are  capable  of  supplying  an 
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immenie  amount  of  hydro-energy,  of  which  itome  110.000 
horsepower  is  at  present  installed  for  light  and  power  purposes, 
with  a  prospective  development  in  the  near  future  of  SOO.OOO 
additional  horsepower. 

Mining  is  another  industry  which  awaits  fuller  develop- 
ment, but  has  already  begun  to  yield  good  profits.  Deposits  of 
gold,  copper,  iron,  tungsten,  molybdenite,  limestone,  granite, 
marbk,  brick  clay,  cement  and  gypsum  had  a  total  output  in 
1918  valued  at  $3,107,697.  Since  its  northern  area  has  been 
opened  up,  Manitoba  has  engaged  the  attention  of  mining 
engineers,  who  express  confidence  as  to  the  wide  extent  and 
commercial  value  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  and  iron  and  cop- 
per sulphides.  Development  work,  interrupted  by  the  late 
war.  is  now  being  resumed.  Lignite  has  been  located  in  the 
south-western  section  to  an  amount  estimated  at  .JO.OOO.OOO 
long  tons. 

The  lake  and  river  fisheries  bad  in  1918  a  catch  with  a 
marketable  value  of  $1,820,157.  Trapping  brings  in  a  still 
larger  income.  The  value  of  pe'  exported  in  1919  amounted 
to  some  $2,000,000. 

Manufactuhes 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1917,  by  1,3«9  pstahlishments  employing  «2,737  mana- 
gers and  operatives,  was  $182,804,881,  of  which  $47,686,070 
represented  the  output  of  Winnipeg  alone.  The  chief  manu- 
factured products  are  flour  and  oatmeal,  creamery  butter, 
dressed  meats,  boxes,  sashes  and  doors  and  other  wood  pro- 
ducts, machinery,  structural  castings,  pressed  brick,  marble, 
glass,  flaxseed,  oil,  paint,  leather  and  clothing. 

Export  Trade 

Exports  consist  chiefly  of  wheat,  live  stock  and  creamery 
butter  sent  to  the  Chicago  market  and  to  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  domestic  shipments  to  other  parts  of  Canada.  Up  to 
1915  a  large  amount  of  creamery  butter  was  imported  into 
Manitoba;  in  1919.  some  150  carloads  of  butter,  valued  at 
$1,750,000,  were  exported. 

Business  Opportunities 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  agri- 
culture (chiefly  mixed  farming)  will  be  the  industry  upon  which 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Province  must  be  based. 
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Every  aide  line  of  farming,  including  bee-keeping  and  wool* 
growing,  should  find  ample  opportunity  for  flourishing,  in 
conjunction  with  main  branches  such  as  the  growing  of  field 
crops,  roots  and  vegetables,  stock-raising  and  dairying.  A 
wise  direction  of  effort  should  enlarge  old  and  capture  new 
markets  for  this  produce. 

9.  The  development  of  water  power  resources  and  the 
establishment  in  this  connection  of  the  pulp  and  paper  and 
copper-mining  industries  offer  almost  unlimited  opportunities. 

3.  With  the  development  of  the  iron  mines  and  lignite 
fields,  a  native  iron  and  stoel  industry  may  be  expected. 

4.  The  opening  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  area  and  the  conse- 
quent exploitation  of  its  fish  and  game  resources  will  greatly 
add  to  Manitoba's  natural  wealth. 

Transportation  Faciuties 

Manitoba  has  4,672  miles  of  railway,  almost  all  of  which 
id  situated  in  the  southern  or  older  half  of  the  Province.  Winni- 
peg, with  twenty-seven  railway  lines  radiating  from  or  passing 
through  it,  is  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  West.  Manitoba, 
with  its  Hudson  Bay  posts,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces possessing  a  seaboard,  which  may  become  at  some  future 
date  a  valuable  trade  asset. 

Capital 

Winnipeg  (population,  200,000). 

Other  Chief  Cities 

Brandon  (14,000). 
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VII. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Land  Area,  S^3,38i  »quar«  miU:    Population  (1990),  838,000. 
Resources  and  PaonucTs 

Saskatchewan  i:  the  foremost  wheat-growi  Province 
iu  Canada,  producing,  on  a  yearly  average,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  Canadian  wheat  crop.  During  the  buni|)er  harvest  of 
1913,  this  Province  cut  324.312,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  57  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  for  the  Dominion.  Seven  times  in  the 
past  eight  years,  Saskatchewan  wheat  won  first  priae  at  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  held  in  the  United  States,  for  the  fertile 
plains  lying  midway  between  the  Iiocky  Mountains  and  the 
Great  Lakes — of  which  this  Province  is  the  centre — i&  unrivalled 
in  the  world  for  its  vast  extent  of  consistently  good  wheat-land. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  only  a  quarter  of  a  total  area  of 
94,000,000  acres  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  grains  is  sown 
to  crops,  the  potential  wealth  of  the  country  can  better  be 
realized.  Oats,  barley,  flax  and  rye  are  the  other  chief  grains. 
The  acreage  sown  to  rye  has  increased  nearly  thirty-fold 
within  the  last  five  years.  Flax-growing  has  also  devdoped, 
and  to  day  Saskatchewa"  is  the  chief  Province  growing  this 
grain  for  seed,  while  Ontario  grows  it  mainly  for  fibre.  Tlie 
total  value  of  field  crops  harvested  in  l»l!)  amounted  to 
$290,831,000. 

Live  stock  is  coming  into  greater  prominence  every  year 
as  au  important  source  of  profit,  and  the  number  of  animals  is 
steadily  increasing.  Saskatchewan  has  now  more  horses  than 
any  other  Province,  the  pure-bred  stock  consisting  mainly  of 
Clydesdales  and  Percherons.  In  1919  there  were  1,078*452 
horses.  1,379,50.'J  cattle,  146,911  sheep,  432,.%,  swine  and 
8,al5,.527  poultry.  The  native  wild  grass  known  as  "slough 
hay"  makes  excellent  pasture  and  winter  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  light  the  dairying 
possibilities  of  the  Province.  In  1918  the  output  of  creamery 
butter  amounted  to  4,700,000  pounds,  and  of  dairy  batter  to 
14.800,000  pounds.  In  1919,  over  100  carloads  of  creamery 
butter  were  shipped  from  Saskatchewan  to  outside  points. 
Wool  is  marketed  on  the  co-operative  system,  the  clip  in  1918 
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Amounting  to  S04,S49  poui.da.  Saskatchewan  if  in  fact  th< 
original  home  of  many  co-opc  >tive  movements,  including 
those  for  dairying  production  i  grain>growing.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  tendency  h  ^t  in  Manitoba,  is  to  institute 
general  or  mixed  farmir.g  -ather  than  the  exclusive  pursuit 
of  one  branch  of  agriculture,  as  being  in  the  long  run  more 
profitable. 

The  mining  resources  of  Saskatchewan  have  as  yet  hardly 
been  touched,  althoi  jh  it  is  definitely  established  that  there 
are  widespread  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
in  the  northland.  With  the  proposed  extension  of  the  railway 
system  into  the  mining  area,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
developnient  will  be  removed.  There  are  also  vast  fields  of 
lignite,  estimated  to  contain  not  millinni,  but  billions  of  tons 
of  low-grade  fuel  which  experiments  have  shown  can  be  trans- 
formed by  carbonisation  and  a  briquetting  process  into  half 
the  (luantity  of  high-grade  domestic  fuel  equal  in  heating  value 
to  the  best  anthracite,  with  the  cost  of  production  only  half 
that  of  mining  hard  coal.  The  development  of  this  deposit, 
already  begun  by  the  establishment  of  a  briquetting  plant, 
.subsidised  by  the  Dominion  Government  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Governments  of  Sasl'atchewan  and  Alberta,  is 
expected  to  revolutionize  the  fuel  and  power  situation  in  the 
Canadian  West,  for  lignite  can  be  used  not  only  for  heating 
purposes  but  also  for  the  production  of  gas  and  the  consequent 
generation  of  electric  power.  The  Province  abounds  in 
structural  materials,  such  as  first-class  clays,  and  in  deposits 
of  gypsum  and  salt,  as  well  as  sodium  sulphate  occurring  in 
the  form  of  Glauber  salt,  for  which  there  is  a  good  export 
market. 

The  forest  area  is  nearly  100,000,000  acres,  with  150,000,000 
cords  of  standing  wood,  including  5.5,000,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood.  The  chief  varieties  are  spruce,  tamarack  and  jack 
pine.     The  lumber  cut  in  1018  had  a  value  of  )ilS,lS«..S07. 

Manufactubes 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1918  was  $49,008,135,  produced  from  1,42«  establish- 
ments employing  8,188  managers  and  operatives.  Th(  chief 
industrial  plants  are  flour,  oatmeal  and  grist  mills,  lumber 
mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  brick,  cement,  tile  and  pottery 
plants,  and  machine  shops  and  foundries. 
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KxpoBT  Tradk 

The  chief  eiportt  are  wheat  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Statei,  and  live  itock,  creamery  butter,  flaxaeed  and 
lumber  to  the  United  Statea,  beaidea  ahipmenta  of  all  theae 
commoditiea  to  other  parta  of  Canadc. 

RUMINKM  OPPORTUNITIBH 

1.  Mixed  fi  'ing.  with  wheat-growing  and  atock-raixing 
preponderating,  will  continue  to  play  the  most  important  role 
in  Saakatchewan.  aa  in  the  other  two  prairie  provincea.  for 
many  yeara  to  come.  The  development  of  the  north  country 
for  mining  and  lumbering  purpoaea  will  inevitably  extend 
cultivation  to  the  adjacent  arable  landa.  In  central  and 
aouthern  Saakatchewan,  horae-breeding  has  a  particularly 
bright  future,  while  the  expanding  dairy  market  calla  for  the 
building  of  more  creameriea  and  cheeae  factoriea. 

«.  A  great  quantity  of  Brat-claaa  clay  and  aand  la  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  bricka,  tilea  and  cement  blocka. 

3.  With  the  commercial  value  of  lignite  once  determined, 
the  manufacture  of  thia  mineral  into  fuel  will  give  riae  to  a 
natural  induatry  of  prime  importance.  The  lignite  area  may 
in  time  become  a  centre  of  great  induatrial  activity. 

4.  The  metal-mining  area  of  the  north  still  awaita 
development. 

5.  Recent  diacoveries  of  extensive  deposita  of  sodium 
sulphate.  98  per  cent.  pure,  jffer  posHihilitici  for  paper  making 
and  glass  manufacturing,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of 
various  soda  compounds. 

Transportation  Paciutieh 
Saskatchewan  comes  next  after  Ontario  in  extent  of  railway 
line,  the  total  length  being  6,101  miles.  Tovvns  ana  villages 
spring  up  rapidly  wherever  railway  extensions  are  made.  There 
are  some  4,500  miles  of  main  road  fit  for  motor  travel;  the  pro- 
portion  of  automobiles  to  the  population  of  Saskatchewan  is 
one  to  every  fourteen  persons. 

Capital 
Regina  (population,  40,000). 

Other  Chief  Cities 
Saskatoon  (28,000);  Moose  Jaw  («3,000). 
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VIII. 
ALBERTA 

Land  Area,  252,925  square  miles.     Population  (1919),  587,770. 
Resources  and  Products 

Alberta  possesses,  in  common  with  Saskatchewan,  a  soil 
rich  in  minerals  and  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cereals.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grasses,  which  is 
in  evidence  here  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  and  the  temperate  climate  enjoyed  throughout  the 
year,  provide  Alberta  with  the  main  requisites  for  successful 
live  stock  raising.  At  an  early  period  of  its  history.  Alberta 
became  the  home  of  large  ranches,  which  were  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  cultivated  fields  with  the  advent  of  the  grain- 
growing  ere.  Latterly,  experiments  in  the  growing  of  coarser 
grains  and  fodder  crops,  following  the  establishment  in  Alberta 
of  the  largest  irrijiution  system  on  the  Continent,  have  led  to  the 
revival  and  development  of  the  live  stock  industry,  the  rise  of 
dairying  ou  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  several  places,  of  mixed 
or  general  farming. 

Field  crops  harvested  in  1919  had  a  value  of  $149,580,800, 
the  greater  j)art  of  which  represented  the  yield  of  spring  wheat 
and  oats.  The  acreage  sown  to  crops  has,  during  the  five  years, 
1915-1919,  increased  143  per  cent.,  and  amounted  in  1919  to 
8,170,971  acres.  The  cultivation  of  new  land  in  the  northern 
districts  and  the  extension  of  the  Alberta  Irrigation  System 
(which  will,  when  completed,  supply  1,000,000  acres)  should  do 
much  to  assure  Alberta  a  continuous  series  of  satisfactory  har- 
vests throughout  the  entire  Province.  Even  without  artificial 
aids.  Alberta  is  noted  for  the  exceptional  quality  of  its  cereals, 
and,  in  years  above  the  normal,  for  the  abundance  of  the  yield. 
During  the  famous  harvest  of  1 9 1 5,  A!  berta  spri  ng  wheat  produced 
on  the  average  81. 12  bushels,  oats  45.91  bushels,  and  barley 
32.31  bushels  to  the  acre.  British  maltsters,  it  may  be  noted, 
have  made  a  standing  offer  to  pay  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
bushel  premium  on  all  two-rowed  barley  from  Southern  Alberta, 
especially  if  it  is  raised  under  irrigation. 

Stock-raising  from  the  pure  breed  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  industries.     In   1919,  there  were  880,380 
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horses,  1,584,044  cattle,  364,498  sheep  and  445.858  swine.  It 
has  been  found  that,  owing  to  the  climate  and  the  abundance 
of  natural  fodder,  live  stock  puts  on  more  weight  in  Alberta 
than  in  parts  further  south,  while  even  in  the  Peace  River 
District,  all  cattle,  except  dairy  cows,  can  be  successfully 
wintered  in  the  open.  The  wool-clip  in  1919  amounted  to 
2,114,319  pounds,  valued  at  H«i.'ift.S,590.  In  Central  and 
Northern  Alberta,  dairying  h.  .  been  grealiy  ticouraged  by  the 
growth  of  centres  of  populatic .,  v.d  the  con-equent  heavy  local 
demand  for  dairy  products,  'j  be  total  valuf  of  these  rose  from 
$10,512,000  in  1914  to  $31.6itd.oou  ia  ]"19.  One  creamery 
alone  has  an  annual  output  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and 
300,000  pounds  of  cheese. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Alberta  is  centred  in  the  enormous 
coalfields  which  underlie  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  The 
area  of  practicable  coal  mining,  however,  is  limited  to  some  18,000 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  content  of  90,000.000,000 
tons,  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  is  lignite,  the  remainder  being 
bitummous  and  anthracite.  The  total  annual  output  is  nearly 
6,000,000  tons,  almost  all  of  which  is  lignite.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  under  Saskatchewan  of  the  economic  import- 
ance of  this  fuel  and  of  the  recent  establishment  in  that  Province 
of  a  Government  briquetting  plant.  This  should  result  in  the 
extensive  development  of  the  lignite  resources  of  Alberta,  where 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  deposit  is  found.  There  are  also 
excellent  structural  clays,  and  deposits  of  gold,  copper,  zinc, 
gypsum,  salt,  oil  and  gas.  Mineral  production  for  the  year  1918 
amounted  in  value  to  $22,754,780. 

Timber  resources  are  estimated  at  twenty-one  billion 
board  feet,  chiefiy  spruce,  pine  and  fir.  Forest  reserves,  covering 
19,435  square  miles,  are  administered  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. 

Trapping  is  a  natural  industry  that  still  flourishes  in 
Alberta.  The  Peace  River  District  is  famous  for  its  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  Edmonton  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  for  raw 
furs  in  the  world.  Fur-farming,  particularly  in  the  case  of  red 
and  silver  foxes  and  Karakul  sheep,  is  a  successful  industry, 
owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  favourable  Albertan  climate. 

Manufactures 
The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
in  1917  was  $71,669,423.  produced  from  1.317  establishments 
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employing  11,761  managers  and  operatives.  The  chief  manu- 
factured articles  are  clay  products,  coke,  coal  briquettes,  sashes 
and  doors,  leather  goods,  flour  and  cereals,  dressed  meats  and 
dairy  produce. 

Export  Trade 

The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  seeds,  hay,  fat  cattle,  hogs, 
ham  and  bacon,  butter,  wool,  furs  and  coal,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  live  stock  to  Great  Britain,  and  butter  to  Australia,  in 
addition  to  large  shipments  of  all  these  items  for  consumption 
elsewhere  in  Canada. 

Business  Opportunities 

1.  The  abundant  supplies  of  lignite  already  available  and 
the  prospect  of  developing  the  gas  and  oil  deposits  suggest 
favourable  openings  to  industries  requiring  cheap  power  for  the 
manufacture  of  materials  locally  available  or  easily  procured. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  great  quantity  of  structural 
materials  found  throughout  Alberta. 

2.  Agriculture  remains,  however,  the  staple  industry.  Of 
the  surveyed  area  of  15,000,000  acres,  large  tracts  are  still 
available  for  settlement.  While  the  southern  districts  continue 
to  grow  grain,  the  centre  and  north  may  be  expected  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  pure-bred  and  commercial  stock-raising  and 
dairying.  Cereals  and  grasses  are  now  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  seed,  which  has  a  good  export  market. 

3.  The  climate  of  Alberta  is  ideal  for  fur-farming. 

Transportation  Facilities 

The  length  of  railway  lines  in  Alberta  is  some  4,650  miles, 
and  is  continually  being  increased  by  extensions  in  the  Peace 
River  district  as  this  country  opens  up. 

Capital 
Edmonton  (population,  66,000). 

Other  Chief  Cities 
Calgary  (75,000). 
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IX. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Land  Area,3B3,U6  square  milea.    Population  (1919),  718,660. 

Resources  and  Products 

The  characteristic  natural  products  of  British  Columbia 
are  lumber,  minerals,  fish  and  fruit. 

The  forest  area  of  British  Columbia  contains  more  than 
half  the  standing  timber  of  Canada  and  extends  over  11,000,000 
acres,  with  some  350  billion  board  feet,  of  which  at  least  200 
billion  feet  are  commercially  valuable.  The  climate  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  produces  a  much  more  rapid  growth  of  timber  than  is 
generally  the  case  in  Canada,  and  is  favourable  to  a  great  many 
varieties,  including  Douglas  fir,  red  cedar,  hemlock,  balsam  and 
spruce.  The  last  named  was  in  great  demand  during  the  war 
for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes.  Forest  products,  including 
all  manufactures  thereof,  had  a  value  for  the  year  1919  of 
$70,285,094,  of  which  $31,000,000  was  the  value  of  lumber 
when  cut  and  $12,554,257  the  value  of  pulp  and  paper. 

Mineral  production  in  1918  had  a  value  of  $42,080,741,  of 
which  $27,910,278  represented  the  output  of  the  metalliferous 
mines.  Copper  is  the  chief  metal,  and  the  three  largest  copper- 
mining  companies  in  th'  Msh  Empire  are  located  in  this  Pro- 
vince. Copper  was  prot'  1918  to  the  value  of  $11,511,225. 
Other  metals  found  art  ^,  zinc,  gold  (occurring  largely 
in  copper  ore)  and  the  largest  deposits  of  lead  in  Canada  with 
frequent  occurrences  of  silver.  The  most  important  non-metal- 
lic deposi*  k>  of  course  coal,  which  was  produced  in  1918  to  the 
value  or  !tJll,511,228.  The  deposit  covers  some  65,000  square 
miles  and  provides  a  fuel  excellent  for  steaming  purposes. 
British  Columbia  coal  is  now  supplied  extensively  to  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  also  in  this  Province, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Prairi^  Dvinces,  large  quantities  of  high- 
grade  clays  and  building  stone  valuable  for  structural  purposes. 

The  sea  fisheries  of  British  Columbia,  extending  over  some 
H0,000  square  miles,  in  addition  to  the  salmon  spawning- 
grounds  of  the  Fraser  and  Skeena  Rivers,  have  a  greater  annual 
value  than  those  of  any  other  Province  in  Canada.  In  1918, 
this  amounted  to  $13,632,828.  The  value,  however,  of  fish  and 
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fish  products  marketed  in  this  Province  in  1919  was  as  high  as 
$88,329,501,  or  over  half  the  value  of  all  sea-fishery  products 
marketed  in  Canada.  The  chief  varieties  of  fish  are  salmon, 
halibut,  herring  and  cod. 

Agricultural  products  had,  in  1919,  an  approximate  value 
of  $56,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  $6,000,000  over  the  1918 
figure.  There  are  in  the  Province  28,618,000  acres  of  arable 
land,  but  only  366,C0u  acres  are  under  cultivation,  of  which 
35,000  acres,  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  Ckinagan  Valley, 
are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fruit,  chiefly  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  pears  and  strawberries.  The  1919  fruit  crop  was  valued 
at  $6,455,180.  An  increasing  amount  of  garden-truck,  hops  and 
tobacco  is  also  grown.  The  principal  grain  is  oats.  The  abund- 
ance of  this  crop,  together  with  that  of  hay  and  fodder  grasses, 
is  becoming  a  decided  incentive  to  stock-raising,  which,  while 
not  engaged  in  extensively,  forms  an  important  part  of  mixed 
farming.  The  annual  value  of  live  stock  is  over  $27,000,000.  In 
1919  there  were  43,717  horses,  246,238  cattle,  44,985  sheep,  and 
44,960  swine.  The  value  of  the  dairy  output  in  1919  amounted 
to  $2,640,500.  as  against  $1,182,679  in  1918. 

Manufactures 
The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  this  Province 
during  1917  was  $171,425,616,  produced  from  1,772  establish- 
ments employing  44,961  managers  and  operatives.  The  chief 
industrial  piants  are  lumber  mills  and  wood-working  establish- 
ments, pulp  and  r"oe''  mills,  coke  factories,  shipyards,  fish  and 
fruit  canneries,  crea>.ieries,  brickyards,  potteries,  cement  plants 
and  metal  ore  smelters  and  refineries. 

Export  Trade 
The  chief  exports  from  this  Province  are  timber  (chiefly  to 
Great  Britain,  China  and  Australia),  fish  (with  a  wide  market  in 
the  United  States,  Europe  and  the  Orient),  apples,  hops  and 
potatoes.  Ten  per  cent,  of  all  fruit  grown  in  British  Columbia 
is  exported  out  of  Canada,  while  about  G5  per  cent,  is  marketed 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  In  1919,  in  addition  to  lumber  ex- 
ported by  rail,  108,872,266  board  feet  were  shipped  by  w-'er 
to  points  outside  the  Province. 

Business  Opportunities 

1.  With  careful  conservation  of  forest  resources  against 
fire  and  other  wastage,  British  Columbia  should  be  able  to 
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meet  even  heavier  demands  for  lumber,  pulp  and  paper.  The 
develop! Mont  of  the  pulpwood  industry  in  this  Province  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  its  possibilities,  especially  for  export 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Orient,  are  almost  unlimited.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Province  has  a  very 
large  quantity  of  hydro-electric  energy  available,  of  which 
nearly  300,000  horsepower  has  already  been  developed  for 
public  utilities,  for  the  lumbering,  mining  and  metal-working 
industries,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  well 
as  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

i.  Agriculture  has  many  openings,  including  the  culture  of 
fibre  flax,  the  growing  of  more  vegetables  and  fruits — for  the 
local  demand  alone  greatly  exceeds  the  supply — and,  along 
industrial  lines,  the  evaporization  and  crystallization  of  fruits 
and  the  factory  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Dairy  pro- 
ducts to  the  value  of  $4,000,000annuallyareatpresentimported 
into  this  Province.  This  heavy  demand  could  be  met  largely 
by  local  creameries,  for  British  Columbia  dairy  cows  have 
established  a  very  high  milk  record.  Dairying  has  in  this 
Province,  as  elsewhere,  a  very  favourable  market  and  is  an 
increasingly  important  factor  in  the  success  of  mixed  farming. 
In  addition,  an  extensive  production  of  cereals  may  be  expected 
to  follow  the  opening  up  of  great  tracts  of  land  in  thf  fertile 
valley  of  the  Peace  River,  as  has  already  happened  in  Alberta. 

fi.  The  location  of  industries  to  develop  and  market  the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  the  Province  is  a  subject  that  deserves 
attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  favourable  conditions  which 
appear  to  exist  here  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
known  deposits  of  iron  ore  amount  to  over  12,000,000  tons,  and 
the  Provincial  Government  undertakes  to  diamond-drill 
promising  properties. 

4.  Structural  materials  have  now  a  very  active  local  market 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  an  export  trade  in 
clay  and  cement  products  should  not  also  be  built  up. 

Transportation  Facilities 

With  a  number  of  remarkably  fine  harbc  -s  at  her  service, 
and  several  steamship  lines  communicating  with  China,  Japan, 
India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Australia,  Alaska  and  California, 
and  via  the  Panama  Canal,  with  Atlantic  ports,   the  West 

3» 


Indies,  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  British  Columbia  is  well 
equipped  to  carry  on  an  extensive  export  trade.  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  have  a  very  active  shipping  business,  while  the  fresh 
water  port  of  New  Westminster,  now  being  improved  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,000,  is  expected  to  receive  a  considerable  share  of  the 
PaciBc  trade.  For  rail  transportation,  the  Province  has  some 
3,900  miles  of  track,  which  is  gradually  being  increased  by 
extensions  through  the  newer  country  in  the  north. 

Capita' 
Victoria  (population,  50.000). 

Other  Chief  Cities 
Vancouver  (1«3,000);  New  Westminster  (16,000). 
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NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 

Land  Area,  l,207,9g0  tquare  tnilea.    Population  (1919),  18,481. 

These  territories  include  that  part  of  ("anada  which  in 
north  of  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
and  east  of  the  Yukon  Territory.  The  popuUtion  consists 
chiefly  of  Indians.  Esquimaux.  Government  officials  and  traders. 

The  resources  of  this  country  already  being  utilized  are  its 
furs,  game  and  fish.     Furs   worth   $10,000,000  are  obtained 
annually,  including  th^se  of  the  beaver,  muskrat,  lynx,  fox 
otter  and  mink.     The  chief  l,ig  game  animals  are  the  caribou! 
musk-ox  and  moose.     Fish  is  found  in  the  northern  lakes. 

The  undeveloped  resources  comprise  known  deposits  of 
gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  iron  ores,  as  well  as  coal,  gypsum, 
salt,  oil  and  gas.  The  oil-bearing  area  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  A  great  volume  of  standing  pulpwood  is 
also  found  m  the  Mackenzie  River  Basin. 


YUKON  TERRITORY 

Land  Area,  206,1,27  square  miles.      Population  {1919),  8.612. 

At  least  60,000  square  miles  are  suitable  for  agricultural 
use,  but  at  present  only  a  small  area  is  devoted  to  farming, 
although  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  even  tomatoes  are  grown 
along  the  Yukon  River. 

Furs,  chiefly  of  the  wolf,  wolverine,  beaver,  otter  and  mink, 
game  (mcludmg  moose  and  caribou),  and  fish  are  the  main 
non-mdustrml  resources  of  the  Yukon.  Fox-farming  has  also 
been  undertaken  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  mineral  resources  were  early  known.  The  gold  output 
of  the  Yukon  mines  reached  its  highest  point  in  1900,  when  it 
had  an  aunual  value  of  $22,275,000.  In  1918  this  figure  had 
shrunk  to  $2,118,325.  There  are  also  deposits  of  copper,  silver, 
lead  and  coal  now  being  mined. 

The  chief  exports  are  copper  ore  to  the  United  States,  and 
raw  furs  to  that  country  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  annual 
value  of  exports  approximates  $600,000. 
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TABLE  IV. 

A  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORT  AND 

EXPORT  TRADE  OP  CANADA  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL 

COUNTRIES  OP  THE  WORLD 

Ddbino  tbb  F«c*i.  Ybai*  bndino  Sltt   Mabcr.  I»I0  and  IO«0. 

BBSPBCTIVBLT 


N.B.— The  Exports  ihowa  Br  Exports  of  Canadian  Ooodt  only. 
(IN  MILLIONS  OP  DOLLAHS) 


Britibii  Emimbb 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Bermuda 

British  South  Africa  .  .  .  . 
British  West  Africa 

British  East  Indies: 

British  India 

Ceylon    

Straits  Settlementii  . .  . 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indi<>s: 

Barbados    

Jamaica    

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 

Other  B.W.I 

Fiji 

Gibraltar 

Hong  Kong  

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand.. 

Other  British  Possessions. 


RNDtwa  M«BCB,  lOlO 


UiporUiBlo   EiperU  Itom 
Caaada  (or       Caaida  o( 


DoBMlic 

Coarasiptioa 


(•!12) 
9A 


Caaadiaa 
Goodt 


($150) 
139 
4 


PiMAtYita 
Kndinu  MtaiH,  IMO 


Importi  lato 
'  'aaaila  (ar 

Cooduaptian 


(1174) 
120 
1 


El  porta  ffoa 
CaaMts  al 

Canadiaa 


«562) 

480 

12 

1 

0 

I 


8 
3 
.5 

a 

■ 

7 

3 

8 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

;i 

1 

2 

1(1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

4« 


TABLB   IV.    (CORTIKDID) 
(IN  MILUONa  or  DOLLABll) 


flMAt    YlAI 


l«parl«  Ima 

(.'•■«la  for 

DoBMlle 

r  iMuaip<iaa 


flWAI.     V'lAII 

laDiiia  Mtiira,  iMt 


Kapwtt  fraa'i  laporU  Ulo  |  Kiporti  Inm 
CnuKiii  at         C'*(»d«  (or       CuiiaJ*  •! 
CaaadUa  Ouamtir     I     L'laadiaa 

Ooada       ii  Caaiuaritioa 


KORBION   CoUMTNIliB 

Argentina 

Auitrin-Hunffsry 

Bcl|ium 

Braiil 

Cbilc 

China 

Colorobiu 

Cub» 

Denmark 

Frnnce  

St.  Pitrre  &  Miquelon. 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan  

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  Eaat  Indic-s  . .  .  . 

Norway 

Peru 

Roumania 

Ruiiia 

San  Domingo 

Spain 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  State!) 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay  

Other  Foreign  Countries . 


Total— All  Countries . 


($204) 
3 
1 
3 
1 


10 


224 


(•376) 


(•124) 
3 

2 
I 


1       I         — 

1       I         - 


10  J 
1 

1 

(•270) 


(•801) 
3 

1 
2 


3 
2 
3 


11 
2 


S02 


ii  2 

i;($1.065) 


(•677) 
0 

28 

a 
1 


1 

7 

1 

— 

18 

ti 

11 

01 

*"" 

1 

1 

1 

M 

» 

17 

14 

8 

13 
1 

1 
4 

1 

2 
464 
1 
1 
6 


(•1.239) 
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TABLE  V. 

A  CLASSIFICATION  OP  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA 

FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION.  AND  OP  CANADIAN 

GOODS    EXPORTED    ABROAD.     DURING     THE 

PI8CAL  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  Sin.  'ttO. 

(Im  MiLLioMa  or  Dollab*) 

*Signifiri  eicrM  uf  esporti. 
(     )  Total  anoun**  for  eonmodiiy  groupa. 

A.  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS                  ,„p„».  p,^^,, 

*®"*'? •(28)  |(22») 

B"ley _  2Q 

Corn  (Indian) ]4 

*Oau 2  B 

Kice 5 

•Wheat _  ,gg 

•Other  Grainv 3  m 

•Seed*  for  Sowing 4  ■ 

•Cebeai.  PnoDucra (2)  (joyj 

•Oatmeal _  . 

•Wheat  Flour _  ^ 

•Other  Product* 2  Q 

^■f'" (33)  (8) 

•Apple* 1  J 

Bananai 5  _ 

Oranges 7  _ 

Raiiioi g  _ 

•Canned  and  Preserved  Fruits 2  a 

Other  Fruit* J3  _ 

•VCOETABLEH (g)  /jj) 

•Potatoes I  g 

•Canned  Vegctublcs 1  j 

Other  Vegetables 4  2 

•Livestock (3)  ,^. 

•Cttle 1  ^S^ 

*Hories _  . 

•Sheep _  2 

Other  Animals 2  1 

47 


Import! 

•MiATs S  (22) 

*B«con  and  Ham* 1 

•B«ef 

Pork 17 

'Canned  Meati - 

*Other  Meats 4 

*Daibt  Pbodttctb (i) 

*Butter 

*CheeM 

*MiIk  (Condensed) 

Other  Products 1 

Oils  and  Fats (22) 

Lard 2 

Oleomargarine 2 

Other  Animal  Oils  and  PaU 3 

Cottonseed  Oil 10 

Flaxseed  Oil 1 

*Oil  Cake 

Other  Vegetable  Oils 4 

SCOARS    AND    StBUPB (73) 

*Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup - 

Molasses 4 

Sugar 68 

'Confectionery 1 

Tkas,  Spicks,  btc (22) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 8 

Coffee  and  Chicory 5 

Spices 1 

Tea 8 

MiscKi.t.ANEong (45) 

Beverages  (Distilled  &  Fermented) .  9 

Eggs 3 

'Flaxseed 

Gums  and  Resins 5 

•Hay 

Nuts 6 

Plants  and  Trees 1 

Tobacco 15 

'Other  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts    6 

'Total  Aobiccltubal  Pboductb $(257) 


Exports 

«  (W) 

70 

1» 

1 

1 

6 

(W) 
10 

as 

1 

(8) 

a 


1 
1 

(30) 
1 

3S 

« 


(27) 
4 
3 


4 

7 

1(619) 


B.  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Import! 

'FtTBa.  HiDu  AND  Lbatrbb $  (53) 

•FuM 13 

Hidei  and  Skina 23 

Lekther: 

*Booti  and  Shoes 3 

*Boot  Leather 3 

Glovei  and  Glove  Leai'       2 

Leather  for  Other  Purpc    i 9 

Rubber (18) 

Raw  and  Partly  Manufactured 13 

*Boott  and  Shoe* 

'Pneumatic  Tires 2 

Other  Product* 3 

Cotton (89) 

R«w 34 

Yarn  and  Thread 6 

F*bric» 35 

Clothing 7 

Miscellaneona 7 

Wool (^4) 

Raw  and  Waste 14 

Yarns 4 

Fabrics 30 

Clothing g 

Miscellaneous 10 

8i« (36) 

Raw  and  Spun 3 

Fabrics 24 

Clothing 3 

Miscellaneous 5 

MncBLLANBOCB  TbXTILBS  *  FiBBKS.  (47) 

Binder  Twine 3 

Flax.  Hemp  and  Jute  Products 16 

Grass  Products 5 

Other  Products 23 

Total  Indubtbial  Pboductb  of 

AOBICULTUBB. 1(306) 

4» 


Eiporta 
•  («») 
21 

ao 

« 
10 

2 

(11) 
1 
2 
7 
1 

(6) 


2 
S 
1 

(16) 
5 

« 
5 

(-) 


(13) 
2 


•dofi) 


C.  FISHERY    PRODUCTS  Importi 

*Codflfli I    _ 

'Herringi _ 

*Lobit«n 

'Salmon _ 

•Whiteaih 

Other  Product! 4 

•Total  Fishibt  Productb $    (4) 

D.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Importt 

LCMBH,  TlHBBB  AND  LooS $   (IS) 

•Pine 1 

0.k 3 

*Spruce _ 

*MUcell*neoui  Lumber  and  Timber  8 

Logs  and  Pole* 1 

Laths,  Shinolbb.  etc (2) 

•Uthe 

*Sbinglei 

Tiei  (Railway) 1 

*Other   Partly    Manufactured   Pro- 
duct*   1 

Manupactubed  Wood (7) 

Barrelt,  etc 1 

Furniture 2 

Vehicle! 1 

Miscellaneous 3 

•PULFWOOD  AND  WoOD  POLP (1) 

*Pulpwood - 

*Wood  Pulp  (chemical) 1 

•Wood  Pulp  (mechanical) - 

•Paper (21) 

•Board 1 

Books  and  Printed  Matter 11 

Boxes 1 

•Newsprint 1   • 

•Wrapping  Paper - 

Other  Products 7 

•Total  Fobbst  Pboducts $  (44) 

M 


Export! 

I  10 
8 
C 
14 
1 
7 

•  (40) 

Export! 

•  (81) 

as 

88 

18 
2 

(1«) 
4 
11 
1 


(4) 
1 


(49) 

8 

88 

8 

(64) 
S 
1 

58 

3 
2 

♦(214) 


E.  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  Imports 

Fbimabt  Pboductb «    (7) 

Iron  Ore 5 

*Scrap  Iron - 

*Smelted  Products 2 

Pnooucn  roa  Fubthbr    Manufac- 

TDBB (43) 

Bart,  Rod*  and  Bandi 13 

Rails  (Steel) 

Sheet*  and  Plates 19 

Shipbuilding  Material 3 

Structural  Work 5 

Tubing  and  Piping 3 

IbON  and  StBKL  MANDrACTURBH (140) 

Casting* 2 

Chains 1 

♦Cutlery 1 

Enamelled  Ware 1 

Engines  and  Boilers: 

Gas  and  Gasoline 11 

Steam 1 

'Locomotives 1 

Traction 9 

*Firearms 1 

'Hardware 3 

Implements: 

'Agricultural 7 

Pumps 1 

Tools 2 

Machinery: 

Electro-dynamic 3 

Office 2 

Printing 2 

Textile 3 

Miscellaneous 29 

Springs 1 

Vehicles: 

'Aeroplanes - 

Automobiles  and  Parts 28 

'Railway  Cars 4 

Wire 6 

Other  Products 21 

Total  Irom  and  Stebl  Prooccth $(190) 

51 


BxporU 
•  (11) 

4 
T 

(7) 
S 
1 


1 

2 

(6S) 


1 

7 

a 

6 

12 
1 


1 

18 

2 

2 

4 

$  (83) 


VJCTCRIA 


F.  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND  STEEL 

,„  „  Inporti  Export! 

*Mbtal8  and  PBODnoTs I  (28)  I  (58) 

'Aluminum I  n 

B'*«» 5  a 

•Copper: 

•Primary  Product* i  |2 

Partly  Manufactured 7  | 

Manufactured 1  j 

•Gold  (from  Mines) _  ^ 

Lead 1  j 

•Nickel: 

•Ore,  etc _  ^ 

Manufactured 2  - 

'Silver 5  ,^ 

Tin 4 

Zinc 1  I 

NoN- Metallic  Minibalb  and  Pbo- 

'»«'ci8 (126)  (30) 

•Asbestos 1  A 

Clay  (Pottery,  etc.) u 

Coal: 

Anthracite 33  _ 

Uituminous 27  13 

Coke  and  Tar 3 

Glass 7  I 

Graphite 1  _ 

Petroleum 32  1 

Precious  Stones: 

Diamonds 4  _ 

Other  Precious  Stones 1  _ 

Stone  (Cement,  etc.) 3  3 

Other  Minerals 7  3 

T      aL  NON-rSRBOUB    MiNBRAL  PRODUCTS.  $(153)  $  (83) 

G.  COMPOSITE  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS 

Clocks  and  Watches '^'s**  ^1"°- ' 

Electric  and  Gas  Apparatus n  _ 

Jewellery 1  _ 

Musical  Instruments 4  j 

•Ships  and  Vessels g  jq 

Miscellaneous 39  e 

Total  Composite  IsdubtbiaC  Pboducts.  . .         $  (64)  $  (66) 


H.  CHEMICALS 

Importf 

Calcium  Carbide j  _ 

CelluloM 2 

Drugs  and  Acidi 4 

Dyet: 

Analine 3 

Logwood 2 

Other  Dyes 2 

'Explosives I 

'Fertilisers: 

Ammonium  Sulphate 

Cynamid 

Other  Fertilizers I 

*Paints,  Colours  and  Varnishes 1 

Soaps  and  Perfumery 2 

Other  Chemicals Ig 

Total  CnEuicAut ^  /g^j 

I.  SETTLiiRS'  EFFECTS t^  (n) 


Exports 
S4 

1 


12 

2 
4 
I 
3 
1 
3 

*  (31) 


9    (8) 


SUMMAPY 

Imports 

A.  Agricultural  Products jf  267 

B.  Industrial  Products  of  Agriculture 300 

C.  Fishery  Products 4 

D.  Forest  Products 44 

E.  Iron  and  Steel  Products igo 

F.  Mineral  Products  other  than  Iron  and 

^    ^     S'«*' 153 

G.  Composite  Industrial  Products 64 

H.  Chemicals og 

Settlers*  Effects H 

''°'*'* $1,065,000,000 


Exports 
4  619 

105 
40 

214 


M 

31 

8 


$1,239,000,000 
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Branches  of  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


ActoB  V*i«,  Qm. 

Adalral.  Huk. 

AlbtHea.  F.K.I. 

Aahtnt,  N.8. 

Aaktnlbiirt,  Oat. 

ABtifeaUk.Iii.il. 

Aa/ai,  B.C. 

Arborc,  Maa. 

AfbMtai,  Oat. 

Aakaaat,  Ait*. 

AtUrdilTt.Oat. 

Ajrtr'i  CiiJr,  Our. 

Art,  Dal. 

ladca.  Oat. 

larri*.  Oat. 

Bsrriactoa.  N.ii. 

Barwick,  Oal. 

Bauaae,  Alt*. 

BaM  Rivtr.  N.M. 

BaMwood,  llaa. 

Bawlf,  Alta. 

Bcamivillc,  Ont. 

Bcatty,  Raik. 

Bnvcr  Ledft,  Alta. 

Bedford,  Qut. 

Bfrlw,  Que. 

Balfravt,  Oat. 

Bairevilie,  Oat. 

Bellit,  Aita. 

Beloali,  Que. 

Bcanutk,  8a<k. 

BcrthierTille.  Que. 

Bifmr,  8atk. 

Birch  Clif,  Oal. 

Birck  HilJi,  8uk. 

Biikop'i  Crouina,  Que. 

Blalae  Lake.  S..1. 

Blcakeia,  Oat. 
Bluevale,  Oat. 
Braadoa,  Maa. 
Braatford,  Out. 
Bridmwater,  N.S. 
Brifktoa,  Oat. 
Brierereat,  Saek. 
Brockeille,  Oal. 
Broderiek,  Ruk. 
Bromc,  Que. 
Bury,  Que. 
Cadofaa,  Alta. 
Calgary,  Alta.  (3  offieee) 
Campbell  River,  B.C. 
Camiaekie,  Oat. 
Campbelltoa.  .\.B. 
Campdea,  Ont. 
Caaora,  Saik. 
Capreol.  Out. 
Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Carmaa,  Maa. 
Carmaacay,  Alta. 
Cayufa,  Oat. 
Central  Butte,  Siwk. 
Cbambly.  Que. 
Chumbly  Caaton,  Que. 
Champion,  Alt*. 
Charloltetowa,  P.E.I. 
Chatham.  Ont. 
Chemainui,  B.C. 
Chilliwack,  B.C. 
Clarenceville,  Que. 
Clarreholm,  AlU. 
Coaticook,  Qur. 
Cobalt,  Ont. 
Cobble  Hill,  B.C 
Coleman,  Alta. 
Collinffwood,  Ont. 
CollinRwood  Ea,*t,  B.C. 
Compton,  Que. 
Coniflton,  Ont. 


IN  CANADA— 520 

Ca«k>kire,  Que. 
Ceravall,  Oal. 


Ceurteaaip,  B.C. 
Cowaatville,  Qut 
CraabrMk.bx. 


vreuBraea,  o.i 
Creditoa,  Ont. 
Crtitoa,  B.C. 
Croeafleld,  Alta. 
Cudwortk,  Saak. 
Cuaberlaad,  B.C. 
Daavllle,  Que. 
DartBMHih,  N.S. 
Daekwood,  Oat. 
Daupkia,  Maa. 
DawfoB,  Yukon 
Delia.  Alia. 
Oeliilc,  8aak. 
Deeoa,  N.B. 
Diiville  Que. 
Dover  Centre,  Ont. 
Dreidea,  Oat. 
DHakwaler.  Saak. 
Drumkeller,  Alta. 
OruBBoadville,  Que. 
Duacaa,  B.C. 
Duadaa,  Oal. 
Dunham,  Que. 
DuBBville,  Ont. 
Baal  Aagna,  Qur. 
Eaal  Hatley.  Qur. 
Eaalaaa,  Que. 
Bcko  Bar,  Ont. 
Bckville,  Alta. 
Edaa,  i'aak. 

Edmoaloa,  All*,  (i  oCeea) 
Elbow,  Raak. 
Elfroa,  Saak. 


Elfin.'Maa.' 
Blkk( 


— khora,  Man. 

Elk  Point,  Alia. 

Blatow,  Saak. 

Bmo,  Oal. 

Empreaa,  Alta. 

Eaquimalt,  B.C. 

Eieter,  Oat. 

Fairview,  9.C. 

Farakam,  Que. 

Feraie,  B.C. 

Fiake,  Saak. 

Ford,  Oal. 

Foreat,  Oat. 

Fort  Fraaeca,  Ont. 

Fori  William,  Oat. 

Fraaklia  Centre,  Que. 
Fredericlon,  N.B. 
Frclighaburc,  Que. 
Gall,  Ont. 
Gananoque,  Ont. 
Georfetoira,  P.E.I. 
Gibhona,  Alia. 
Gilbert  Plaina,  Man. 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
Gleichen,  Alta. 
Glen  Sutton,  Que. 
Goderich.  Ont. 
Golden,  B.C. 
Granby,  Que. 
Grand  Porka,  B.C. 
Gramlr  Prairie,  .\lta. 
Grandview,  Man. 
Granum,  Alta. 
Greenwood,  B.C. 
Grimaby,  Ont. 
Gurlpb,  Ont. 
HalTord,  Saak. 
Halifai,  N.S.  (4  officea) 
Hamilton,  Ont.  (:l  offirea) 
Hanns,  Alia. 
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aaltpwl,  N.R. 
ardialy,  Alia. 
alaic.lf.C. 
awardea,  Saak. 
eadlaily.  Mas. 
eaaiairfard  Que. 
trben.l)aak. 
fk  rralrie.  Alia. 
ifb  River.  Alia, 
owiek,  Que. 
odfevllle,  .Saak. 
ull.  Qua. 
uaboldl,  Saak. 
UBliacdoa,  Que. 
yaa,  Aak. 

Iberville,  Que. 

luteraoll,  Oal. 

laaiafail.  Alia. 

laaiafree.  Alta. 

Iroquoia,  Oat. 

Irricaaa,  Alia. 

Iluaa,  Saak. 

Jolielte,  Que. 

Kaaloopa,  B.C. 

Kaaaack,  Saak. 

Kclowaa,  B.C. 

KclviBftoa,  Saak. 

KcaaiaftoB,  P.E.I. 

Kereaeoa,  B.C. 

Kerrobcrl,  Saak. 

Kiaeaid,  Saak. 

Kinderaley,  Saak. 

KiataloB.  N.S. 

KiagatoB,  Ont.  (<  olGrra) 

Kitekeaer.  Oat. 

Kilaroly,  Alia. 

KbowUob,  Que. 

Laeolle,  Que. 

Udaer.  B.C. 

Lad  amitk,  B.C. 

La  Have.  N.S. 

Lake  Saakatoon.  Alta. 

Laaaham,  Saak. 

Laahburu,  Saak. 

Leaaoiville,  Qur, 

Lealie,  Saak. 

Lethbridte,  Alia. 
Liadaay,  Ont. 
Lloydmiaaler,  .Saak. 
Loadoa,  Out.  (8  olBrra) 
Lougheed,  Alia. 
Louiaeville,  Que. 
Lucky  Lake,  Saak. 
Luaenburc,  N.S. 
Macleod,  Alia. 
Madoc,  Ont. 
JJagof,  Que. 
Maaoville,  Alta. 
Maaaoaville,  Que. 
Manyberriea.  Alia. 
MarhleloB,  Que. 
Marcelia,  Saak. 
Marieville.  Que. 
Marpole.  B.C. 
Marakall,  Saak. 
Martinville,  Que. 
Malaqui,  B.C. 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 
Megantic,  Wue. 
Merrort,  .Saak. 
Melville,  .Saak. 
Middletoo,  N.S. 
Milealone,  Saak. 
Milk  River,  Alia. 
Miaaion  City,  B.C. 
Moncton,  N.B.  (i  otiicea) 
Monitor,  Alta. 
.Monlague,  P.E.I. 


Moatroal,  Qii«.  («  oMrn) 

MoMolaw.Huk. 

Mooioaia,  Muk. 

Mor»ll.  P.fe.I. 

Monr,  fluk. 

Murray  Harhour.  P.E.I. 

Ntiraai,  Huk. 

Sakuip.  B.C. 
•■•Imn.  B.C 
Naalu*.  AlU. 
Nmpa«B,  Maa. 
NtllraCoraert,  Oal. 
NHtoa,  B.C. 
Nt»  (>la<ta»,  N.S. 
NcwToroalo,  Oat. 
Ntw  WnlmintUr.  B.C. 
Niatara  Palli.  Oat.  (« oflirn) 
N  aiiara-oa-lkf-Ukr,  Out. 
Nipawia,  Haik. 
Nnkaaii.  Saak. 
Nardf-M.  AUa. 
Norquay,  Saak. 
Norlb  BaltMord,  tJatk. 
North  llatUy,  Qua. 
North  Sydney,  N.S. 
North  VaDrouvrr,  B.T. 
Nutana.  Saik. 
Orhra  River,  Man. 
Oldt.  Alia. 
Oraacrvillf,  Oat. 
Ormstnwn,  Qur. 
Uibawu.  Oat. 
Ottawa.  Ont.  (SoffiirO 
0»«a  Souad,  Oat. 
Paiacourt,  Oat. 
Parii,  Oat. 
Parkbill,  Oat. 
Parkland.  .\lta. 
Parkaville.  B.C. 
Parraboro,  N.S. 
Parry  Sound,  Out. 
Paawe(in,  Saak. 
Pathlow,  Saak. 
Peace  River,  AUa. 
PentirtoB,  B.C. 
Prlerhoro,  Ont. 
Philipaburg,  Que. 
Piucher  Creek,  AUa. 
Pointe  aiu  Tremblei,  Que. 
Ponoka.  Alta. 
Portaae  la  Prairie,  Man. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Port  Colborae,  Oat. 
Port  Perry,  Ont. 
Poure  Coupe,  B.C. 
PowHI  River,  B.C. 
Prince  Albert,  Saak. 
Prince  Georfe,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Princeton,  B.C. 
Provoit,  Alta. 
Quebec,  Que.  (x  oHicri) 
Qiieinel,  B.C. 
Radiaion,  Saak. 
Radvay  Centre,  Alta. 
Radville.  Saak. 
Rainy  Uiver,  Ont. 
Red  beer,  Alta. 
Red  water,  AUa. 
Reitina,  Saik. 
Retlaw.  Alta. 


Branchet  in  C«nida— (r««//ffuf(/) 


IB  Gr«U  Britaia 

London 
In  the  UaKcd  SUIe* 
New  York 
Portland,  Ore. 
San  Prancifico 
Seattle 

In  Mexico 

Mexico  City 


Savalttske,  B.C. 
iebard,  Saak. 
Riekaoad.  Que. 

Riaoiiaki,  Qua. 

RIvrrhurat,  Saak. 

Riven,  Maa. 

Hochfort.  Alta. 

Rock  lilaad.  Que, 

Rnekyford.  Alta. 

Rnlla,  B.C. 

Roiebnd  Creek.  Alia. 

Roatoa  Palla,  Que. 

St.  Araaad  Statioa,  Que. 

St.  Brieui,  8a>k. 

St,Calkariaea.Ont.(«aaeeB| 

St.  C'hrvanatome,  Que. 

St.Cynlledc  Wrndover,  Que. 

St.  relit  de  Valoia,  Que. 

St.  Ferdinand  de  Halifin.Q 

St .  f  lahriel  de  Braadnn.Que. 

St.  <>eurae,  Beauce,  Que 

St.  Hyaclathe,  Que. 

St.  Jacqueaj  Que. 

St.  John,  N.B. 

St.  Jnhai,  Que. 

St.  Juaeph  de  Beauce,  Qui . 

St.  Norbert,  Maa. 

St.  Paulde  M«tia,  AUa. 

St.  Roae  du  Lac,  Man. 

St.  Tfaomaa,  Ont. 

St.  Walhurir.  Saak. 

SJinon  Arm,  B.C. 

.Sarnia,  Ont. 

Saakatoon.  Saak. 

SauU  Sle.  Marie,  Ont. 
^  .  .        „      (JoiBrea) 

Schumacher,  Oat. 
Seotatown,  Que. 
Seaforth,  Oat. 
Sedfewick,  AUa. 
Semaaa,  Saak. 
SbauaavoB,  Saak. 
Shawiaigan  Falta,  Que. 
Hhelburae,  N.S. 
Sbellbrook.  Saak. 
Sherbrooke,  Que.  (9  officea) 
Sifton,  Man. 
Simcoe,  Ont. 
Smith'a  Falla,  Ont. 
Souria,  P.E.I. 
South  Hill,  B.C. 
Speera,  Saak. 
SprinKhill,  N.S. 
Spruce  (irove,  Allu. 
Squamiah,  B.C. 
Stanbridfe,  Kaat 
Stanley,  N.B. 
Stanqtead,  Que. 
Star  City,  Saak. 
Stavely.  Alta. 
Stony  Plain.  Alta. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Stratbroy,  Ont. 
Stratton,  Ont. 
Sudbury,  Ont. 
Summeraide,  P.E.I. 
Sutton,  Que. 
Swan  River,  Man. 
Swift  Current.  Saak. 
Sydney,  N.S. 

ELSEWHERE— 16 

In  Newfoundland 

Belleoram 
Burin 

Grand  Bank 
Harbour  Brctnn 
St.  John'a 

In  St.  Pierre  et  Mi^urion 

St.  Pierre 

37 


.Que. 


Taker.  Alia. 
Teulei.  Maa. 
Tk«4ferd.  Oat. 
Tha  Paa.  Man. 
Tkaiford  Miafi,  Qat. 
Tbtifard  Miaea  Waat,  Que. 
Tkarald,  Oat. 
Three  Wv«ra,(|ua.(t  oflcea) 
Tillaoaburt,  Oat. 

TiaiBiiaa,  Oal. 

Toroale,  Oat.  (N  oilicea) 

Trail,  B.C. 

Traapiac  Lake,  Saak. 
Franaeoaa.  Maa. 
freherae,  Maa. 

Truro.  N.S. 

Tufaaka,  Saak. 

Turtlalord.Haak. 

Valcoart,  Que 

Vaaeouver,  B.C.  OOolEeea) 

Vaaeouver  Heiahta,  B.C. 

tanaerkoof,  B.C. 

Vawa.  Saak. 

yegrcTllle,  Alta. 

yermlloa,  Alta. 

Veraoa,  B.C. 

Veraoa  Bridjr,  P.R.I. 

Victoria,  B.C.  (a  office.) 

Vikiac.  Alta. 

Vilaa,  Alta. 

Virdea,  Man. 

Vittoria.  Oat. 

Voada,  Saak. 

Vulcan,  Alta. 

Wadeaa,  Saak. 

Walkertea.  Ont. 

Walkarvilic,  Out.  (toacea) 

Waltoa,  Oat. 

Waraer,  Alta. 

Waterloo,  Oat. 

Waterloo,  Qua. 

Waterville,  Que. 

Watruua,  Saak. 

WataoB,  Saak. 

Weedoa,  Que. 

Weatoa,  Oat. 

Weat  ShalTord,  Que. 

Weat  SuBiBerlaad,    R  C. 

Wetaakiwia,  Alta. 

Wevbarn,  Saak. 

Whitby,  Oat. 
White  Horae,  Yukon 

•Viarton,  Ont. 
Wilcoi,  Saak. 
Williami  Uke,  B.C. 
nillowbruok.Saak. 
Willow  Bunch,  Saak. 
Wiadaor,  N.S. 
Windaor,  Ont.  (t  oSicca) 
Wiadanr,  Que. 
Win«bam,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Man.  (Wufficri) 
Wiaetoa.  Saak. 
Woodatoek,  Oat. 
Wroxtoa,  Saak. 
Wycollar,  Saak. 
Yarmouth,  N.S. 
Yellowgraaa,  Saak. 
Yorktoa,  Saak. 
Youngatown,  .Alta. 


In  Barbados 

Rridfetown 

InCnba 

Havana 

In  Jamaica 

Kingston 

in  Trinidad 
Port  of  Spain 


A 


